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NEW IMPROVED 
COMPACT CREME MAKE-UP. 
ONLY FROM MAYBELUNE! 
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It's not just more color, It's your color. ^^^^ 
/ In shades so exact, even the darkest complexions 




ore flawlessly matched. 
Twelve ultra-natural shades that last all day and never look ashy. 

Our most advanced formula ever. 100% oil-free. 
Plus natural ingr edien ts that absorb excess oil. 
And vitamins to help protect. You've met your match. 
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We feel your pain. 



Watching ice fishermen scratch themselves. 
Watching buttermilk coagulate. Watching 
mimes debate economic theory. Anything 
Is preferable to enduring TV with inferior 
sound. And so we created Kenwood Home 
Theater Systems with complete surround 
sound. Systems that give you true movie 
sound reproduction at home. Because while 
bad TVs probably won't cause Irreparable 
inner ear damage, these days you never 
can be too safe. For the dealer nearest you. 
call 1-aOO-KENWOOD. Do the music justice. 

KENWOOD 

HOME AUDIO. CAR AUDIO COMMUNICATIONS 
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PILOTS HAVE FLIGHT SIMULATORS 
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LOOK FOR THESE 



BACK TO SCHOOL AT 



THE U.S. DEBUT 




NERVOUS HOUSE 

compiled by Professor C.J. MACKINTOSH featuring classic worlts by 
Masters At Work, Danny Tenaglia, Armand Van Helden, Frankie Feliciano. 
Joe T. Vannellli and Jason Nevines 




NERVOUS HIP HOP 

compiled by Professor KENNY DOPE featuring classic works by 
Black lifloon, Smif-n-Wessun. Mad Lion and Funkmaster Flex 



Nervous Inc 1501 Broadway, Suite 13MB Nev. tak, NY 10036 phone ?l?-;30 7160 la> 212 730 7210 
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EXECUTIVE PRODUCERS: LANCE "UN" RIVERA, 
CHRISTOPHER "THE NOTORIOUS B.I.G." 
WALLACE AND CRAIG KALLMAN 



CALL 1-900-ATLANTIC FOR A QUICK MUSIC TUNE-UP. 

ONLV SI PER CALL UNOCR IS GET PARENTS PERMISSION TOUCH TONE PHONE REQUIRED 
ATLANTIC RECORDS NY- NY < 212 1 399-&A33 

TALK TO US: http://JunlorMAFIA.com 
BIGBEAT989@AOL.COM 

FOR MORE INFO CONTACT 
THE BIG BEAT RAP HOTLINE AT 213-688-6199 



©1995 BIG BEAT RECORDS INC. 
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Quick, 
what's another name 
for great jazz? 
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^IPP Act on Impulse! 

OI995 GRP Recorcts. \nc All rights re^rved 



Until November 9, only 
Foot Locker has this 
Reebok® Kamikaze II 

basketball shoe 
in black and white. 
Of course, we're also 
the only place to have 
it in kid sizes too. 

Raabok 



That means the only 

other place you 
can find them is on 
Shawn Kemp' s feet . 
And you can't have his, 



CONTRIBinORS 



"P.M. Dawn's new album gives people an expanded definition of what 
the hip hop sound can accomplish," says VIBE writer-at-large Michael 
A. Gonzales ("DifFrent Strokes," page 90). "It can have singing, not 
include rapping, and still be hip hop." The Harlem native has con- 
tributed to ego trip, Tower Records' Puke!, Rap Pages, and MTV Online. 
He is also coauthor of Bring ihe Noise (Harmony). 
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New York native Nina Schultz photographed this issue's fashion story, 
a paean to cowboys ("Tumbleweeds," page 94). The shoot, which took 
place in southeastern Arizona's Dragoon Mountains, was inspired by 
Sergio Leone's spaghetti westerns. "Rural shoots are more spacious and 
organic," she says. "And to me they are more of what America is about 
than New York City, which is like a different country." Schultz, a part- 
time resident ofWoodstock, N.Y., has contributed to The Face, Interview, 
and Vanity Fair. 



Photographerjosef Astor shot KRS-One ("Act Like Ya Know," page 68) in this issue. Astor, 
an Ohio native whose work has appeared in solo exhibitions in New York and Paris, has 
also contributed to ne New York Times Magazine, Mirabella, Rolling Stone, and Vanity 
fa/>....VIBE contributor Joe Wood, who interviewed KRS-One, describes his subject as 
"a complicated guy with a great spirit." Wood wrote about Sly Stone for VIBE in the 
June/July 1994 issue and is a senior editor at the Village Voice. 



Of VTBE's new yearlong political-awareness/campaign section. Get Up 
on It (page 47), creator and coeditor Kevin Powell says, "Because of the 
following that VIBE has developed over the past two years via its enter- 
tainment coverage, I felt this was the best forum to turn young people 
on to mainstream politics and grassroots activism." Powell, a VIBE senior 
writer, is also the host and producer of HBO's Vibe Five, an entertain- 
ment news show, and the author of recognize (Writers and Readers), a 
recently released collection of poetry. 



A "great lovefest" is how photographer George Lange describes the atmos- 
phere at this month's cover shoot (Tlie VIBE Qj page 60). "Stevie Wonder, 
Babyface, Coolio, everyone was really warm and terrific and there to sup- 
port Quincy's new project," he says. "It was such a great, exciring shoot 
that I could barely drive home afterward. I felt like I could fly over the free- 
way." The 40-year-old Pittsburgh native has shot covers for Esquire, 
Entertainment Weekly, and Newsweek. 
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Concerning his expose on MTV's treatment of rap videos ("Station Iden- 
tification," page 74), VIBE contributor Carter Harris says, "Of the more 
than 50 interviews I did for this story, I was amazed at the number of peo- 
ple who didn't want to talk or be quoted on the record for fear of anger- 
ing the powers that be at MTV." Harris, a Brooklyn resident via Milwaukee 
and Oakland, is a former reporter for the San Francisco Bay Guardian and 
a former editor of The Source, and has written for Details and Tower 
Records' Pulsel 
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The Front-side Indy. 
For many, it s the 
ultinnate form of 
fluid freedom. 
For others. 

a threatening gesture 
of nonconformity. 
You know, the sort of 
thing that'll get you 
tossed into the 
nuthouse. But relax, 
you're better suited 
fora mountain than 
a loony ward. 
Precisely why we 
prescribe ConvertT 
Its radial sleeves 
and baggy fit offer 
plenty of room and 
comfort. Allowing 
you to be as in 
control, or as out of 
control, as you 
damn well please. 

Columbia 

SpixtswciirOxiipany 






Body Jar Jacket" 




The Convert Body Jar Jacket", by Columbia, offers a radial sleeve cut. allowing plenty of room for 
ftaiting. There's also a 1 0OX nylon. Rhino Skin il " outershell. Polyester/acrylic sherpa pile lining. 
Zap Fleece" chin guard. And an inside security pocket for the tunes. You know, music For dromiing 
out all those voices you keep hearing. 




AND THE MUSIC DOESN'T SKIP A BEAT. 



Go head and hit that pothole. Panasonic introduces 
a Portable CD Player with a 10-second Anti-Shock 
Memory (SL-S491C), Now you can hit a bump and 
your music won't jump. The new Panasonic 
Portable CD Player is very easy to use. 




It plugs right into your car stereo and comes with its 
own car power and cassette adapters. The buttons 
even light up. And when you're not driving, just put 
on the included headphones. The new Panasonic 
Portable Compact Disc Player Skip the skips. 

Panasonic 

just slightly ahead of our time.- 



Proud SponsDi of the USA 
1996 U.S. Olympic Team O 
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The Mike Tyson of today is 
obviously a more mature 
person than the Mike Tyson 
of old ["What Kind of Power 
He Got" by Kevin Powell, 
September]. Hopefully wit 
da proper guidance of tha 
Nation and his entourage this 
brotha can pick up the pieces 
and change his life himself 

MISTA SITUATION 
JACKSONVILLE, NO 

Big ups to Bonz Malone for 
that phatter-than-phat piece 
on Frank Sinatra ["O.G.," 
September]. As an Italian- 
American, I grew up listening 
to Frank on the regular 
through my father, uncles, and 
grampa dons. Frank Sinatra 
made me proud of my Italian 
roots and showed me that my 
goals are never out of reach. 
Now it's 1995 and I'm deep in 
this hip hop mix, but after I 
turn off all the BDP, Mobb 
Deep, or FreeStyle Fellowship, 
I still find time to bump a little 
or Blue Eyes in my trunk 
piece. Montell said it, but 
Frank taught it: "This is how 
we do it." 'NufF said. 

DJ NIC*ONE 
LOS ANGELES, CA 

Your story on Frank Sinatra 
made me feel sick. I felt ill read- 
ing the words of a black man 
proclaiming his secret desire to 
be Italian. I felt sick knowing 
thatVlBEwouldallowaman 
very obviously connected to 
career criminals who terrorize, 
extort, and murder to be glori- 
fied within its pages. Most of all, 
I felt sick knowing that these 
wasted pages should have been 
filled recounting the life of a true 
legend like Nat "King" Cole. 

K-BUTTA 
NEW YORK, NY 



The one thing I loved about 
Frank Sinatra was the way he 
looked out for his people, 
especially the brothers like 
Sammy Davis Jr. Sinatra is not 
only a respected man, but in 
my eyes one of the coolest men 
on the planet. Frank Sinatra 
has lived the real American 
dream of money, women, and 
fame. He also hung out with 
real gangsters, not these punk 
"thug life" rappers and punk 
drug dealers on the street who 
think they are big because they 
can pull a trigger or sell thou- 
sands of dollars worth of drugs. 
They don't realize that they are 
the pawns of some higher 
power who are laughing at 
them, saying, "Look at the nig- 
gers." Bonz was right: "Power 
without control ain't shit." 

DONNELL REGUSTERS 
YEADON, PA 

Hooray for Bonz Malone's 
great, definitive article on 
Frank Sinatra-one of the best 
I've ever read in 50-plus years of 
following the "Boss of Bosses," 
as Bono of U2 so aptly put it. 
At last someone stresses Frank's 
undying fight against preju- 
dice, which he has waged since 
his early Dorsey days. Also, 
happy second anniversary to 
VIBE-and wishing you 78 
more big ones, just like Frank. 

RITASAPUTELLI 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 

Most of C. DeLores Tucker's 
statements were valid ("Mama 
Said Knock U Out" by Kevin 
Powell, September). No, she 
did not know everything there 
was to know about rap, nor did 
she see the fijll scope of reality 
in the black community. 
However, anyone who is not 
consciously dead can see and 
feel the effects that negative 
"Smoke a blunt, fiick a ho, kill a 
nigga" music has on our chil- 
dren and on our comatose 
communities. TAKE A LOOK 
AROUND. Every voice in the 
industry (including all CEOs) 
needs to wake up and realize 
that if you are not helping, you 
are hindering and hurting the 
black family. 

ANGELA P HARPER 
AUSTIN, TX 



There were many significant 
ideas discussed by Mother Tuck- 
er concerning gangsta rap, but 
she seems to have a misconcep- 
tualized view of not only gangs- 
ta rap but also rap music in gen- 
eral. Many claim that gangsta 
rap encourages people to act vi- 
olently and emit an attitude of 
disrespect and carelessness for 
themselves, females, and soci- 
ety as a whole. However, this 
music does not put a gun in a 
person's hand and tell him/her 
to pull the trigger, nor does this 
music coerce black men to call 
their mothers, sisters, and/or 
girlfriends bitches and whores. 
We must understand that gangs- 
ta rap does not breed crime. 
Crime was here prior to the 
birth of rap! I guess it's easier to 
blame entertainment for the 
irresponsible behavior of peo- 
ple. Tucker's past career is taint- 
ed by her expediency; she's not 
out to uplift the black commu- 
nity. She is using the "Ban 
gangsta rap" slogan to receive 
support and launch her new 
political campaign. (Please!) 
Why not aim toward creating 
programs for helping African- 
Americans get through college? 

THE CRITIC 
CHARLESTON, SC 

I am a member of the National 
Polirical Congress of Black 
Women, of which C. DeLores 
Tucker is the leader. I was very 



upset after reading your Q&A, 
because I joined the organiza- 
tion blindly without really 
knowing about it. Inirialiy, I 
felt I should support it because 
it was black, but now I have 
learned that you should know 
the agenda of any organization 
before you join and give them 
your money. I'm confused 
because Ms. Tucker is very 
intelligent and has credentials 
that command respect, but 
she's missed the mark with the 
battle she's waging against 
gangsta rap. Why isn't she pro- 
testing R&B also? African-Am- 
erican women are degraded, 
prosUtuted, and "getting 
done" in R&B all the time. Ms. 
Tucker should privately meet 
with the record company 
executives and the artists who 
she has a problem with (no 
media) to see if their differ- 
ences can be worked out. I 
challenge her to be open- 
minded enough to try. 

HUTCHISON 
NORFOLK, VA 

If you want to know the prob- 
lem with Ms. Tucker's cam- 
paign, just look at the picture 
accompanying the article: A 
large group of older people 
who are out of touch with 
youth culture. So instead of 
addressing the real issues of the 
society, she is hell-bent on 



Interscope. And when that 
happens, labels will magically 
sign "positive" rappers and all 
this nasriness will go away. 
That is ridiculously naive. You 
can take away a record compa- 
ny, but the situations that 
spawned those atritudes will 
srill be around. This "bitch, 
nigga" stuff is played, but let's 
go to the root of the problem 
instead of relishing in this red 
scare/blacklist approach. 

DORIAN S. HAM 
SPRINGFIELD, OH 

C. DeLores Tucker is an old 
lady with old ideas-the same 
old ideas that got our black 
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asses kicked in the '60s. But we're not 
afraid anymore. We're not scared to tell 
society that it's fucked up! If a woman 
promotes herself as a bitch, then she 
should be called a bitch and not a lady. 
And if she acts like a ho, she should be 
called a ho. And by the way, what's 
wrong with making love with your 
woman doggy-style? Is Ms. Tucker 
trying to tell us that in her 67 years of 
living she has never had doggy-style 
sex? Does she even know what that is? 

TRAVIS MALIK SHABAZZ 
CHESAPEAKE, VA 

I have just one thing to say 
about Tyson Bcckford ["Dark and 
Lovely" by Scott Poulson-Bryant, 
September): You better WORKKKKKI 
It was encouraging to hear that he has 
not let success change him, considering 
that there has never been a black male 
supermodel. And that is a very unfortu- 
nate fact, because all too often the only 
runways the rest of us "supermodels" 
get to work are in the clubs and on the 
streets. But keep up the great work, 
Tyson. You're a catalyst. 

GARYLONGSTREET 
ATLANTA, GA 



Scott Poulson-Bryant really let Tyson 
Beckford show his true colors without 
putting him down about being a ruff- 
neck, like most mags do. Tyson seems to 
be one of the few black brothas climb- 
ing the ladder of success without chang- 
ing colors on the way up. 

MARLAL. DONALD 
COLLEGE PARK, GA 

Having been locked down myself for 
three years and eight months, I believe 
that Larry Hoover-after 22 years of 
incarceration-has made a change for 
the better and has become a positive 
role model ("Ghost in the Macliinc" 
byjosh Tyrangiel, September]. The 
parole board knows Mr. Hoover has 
learned a lesson to last him two life- 
times, and the brother should be given 
a chance to prove himself in society. 

RAZZAQ 
BEEVILLE.TX 

Unfortimately, your second annivenaiy 
issue fell short ofbeing the complete bomb 
due to the appalling snippet on the immor- 
tal Phyllis Hyman [Start, September) 
Steven Ivory showed no sensitivity or 
respect to Phyllis and other people whose 



lives are troubled. Using words like "check 
out" to describe someone's transition 
into the afterlife, regardless of how they 
go, is way out of line. Phyllis was searching 
for unconditional love, something other 
than the facade that fame and success 
bring. The lack of sensitivity and the 
negative tone of Ivory's story only prove 
that some of us are far from being posi- 
tive forces to help those in need. 

FATHOM (DJ) DAN! 
CHICAGO, IL 

I was really disturbed with your small 
story on Phyllis Hyman, a talented 
singer who moved many people's 
hearts. Steven Ivory's statement that 
she "decided to check out" was totally 
inappropriate and fucked uplThit state- 
ment was so insensitive, I think he 
owes Phyllis Hyman's family and 
friends an apology. 

LINDA MCBRIDE 
CHESAPEAKE, VA 

I am writing to commend your fash- 
ion story ["Shaken Not Stirred," 
September] and photographer Butch 
Belair. I too am a photographer who 
recently decided to make a business 



out of my artistic talent, and I realize 
that digital image manipulation can 
make a bold and daring statement, as 
your photo compilation has done. 
Three cheers for expressive artistic 
talent accentuated by modern techno- 
logical advances and a culturally 
reflective magazine! 

DAVID H. HAGEN 
ST. LOUIS, MO 



CORRECTION 

On page 11 6 of the September issue, 
photo No. 7 is actually Patrick Roberts 
of Shocking Vibes Productions, not 
Dave Kelly. 



VIBE encourages mail and photo- 
graphs from readers. Please send let- 
ters to VIBE MAIL, 205 Lexington Ave- 
nue, 3rd Floor, New York, N.Y 10016. Or 
send E-mail to vibe@vlbe.com. Send 
photos to VIBE YOUR BEST SHOT (same 
address). Include your full name, ad- 
dress, and daytime phone number. 
Letters may be edited for length and 
clarity. Photo submissions will be- 
come the property of VIBE and will not 
be returned. 




After selling over 9 million albums worldwide, Toshi Kubota brings light from the other side 
with his American debut album, "sunshine, moonlight." 



Plus Just The Two of Us . a duet with ex-Soul II Soul singer, Caron Wheeler. 

'Remixed by David Morales. 
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In the fall of 1938, sports- 
writers were hailing 
Wilmeth Sidat-Slngh, a 
black man, as one of the finest 
all-around college quarter- 
backs in America. In one game, 
the Syracuse University star threw 
three touchdowns in the final min- 
utes of play. But despite such talent, 
the doors to pro football were closed to 
him: From 1934 to 1945 no blacks played 
in the National Football League. 

In the 50 years since the de facto ban end- 
ed, black men have grown to dominate In the 
NFL, but black quarterbacks are still a rarity. While 
two-thirds of the league's players are black, only four 
of the 30 teams start black QBs. There have been incre 
mental breakthroughs: James Harris, Warren Moon, and 
Randall Cunningham all played in the Pro Bowl. There have 
also been disappointments: Hopefuls such as Major Harris, 
Rodney Peete, and Andre Ware never lived up to expecta- 
tions. And just last season, Heisman Trophy winner Chariie 
Ward spent his rookie year with the New York Knicks when 
his demand that he be chosen in the first round of the NFL 
draft went unfulfilled. 

Why are there so few black quarterbacks in the NFL? 
Perhaps it's the persistence of an old, ugly stereotype — 
that blacks can't succeed in "thinking" positions — that 
endures in the white-dominated coaching fraternity and 
among white owners. Doug Williams, MVP of Super 
Bowl XXII, wrote bitterly in his 1990 autobiography that 
"it boils down to the fact that most NFL coaches, gener- 
al managers, and owners just don't want a black man 
running their team." 

But times may be changing. Enter Steve "Air" 
McNaIr f rom Alcorn State, the NFL's overall No. 3 
draft pick. For the first fime in league history, a black 
quarterback has come into the league with the 
skills, the smarts, the hype — and the expecta- 
tions. Houston has signed McNairfor long dol- 
lars, and they look to him to lead them to the 
promised land. 

Six decades after Wilmeth Sidat-Singh 
threw his last pass, his logical successor 
has arrived. lA/nn^m OhnHan 








Death Row Watch 

Lawsuits staxt flyin' in the battle over rap lyrics 



As Vllil'. went lo press, ihc ticb.ilf nvci 
gangsta rap was taking more turns than 
J Russian novel. But the slalceswere 
real: Tlie talc of Time Warner's rela- 
tionship with Interscopc Records 
(home to Tupac .Shakur) and hiter- 
scope's subsidiary. Death Row (.Snoop 
Doggy Dogg. Dr. Drc. Tha Dogg 
Pound), lay in the balance. 

Time Warner reportedly was seek- 
ing to end its five-year association with 
Interscope following months ot public 
criticism by Senate Majority Leader 
Bob Dole, former Bush administration 
drug czar William Bennett, and C. 
DeLorcs Tucker (ousted Pennsylvania 
secretary of state reborn as a rap music 



leave Interscope and work tor her in a 
new Time Warner-distributed label, a 
deal that would h.ive involved S8o 
million tor Knight and two state-of-the- 
art recording studios-that is, if he 
would tone down Death Row's lyrics to 
meet her unspecified standards. 

On August 7, Michael Fuchs, newly 
installed chairman of Time Warner's 
music division, flew from New York to 
the Coast to meet with Knight at the 
Beveriy Hills home of Dionne Warwick, 
a member of Tucker's National Political 
Congress of Black Women. Fuchs, along 
with Warwick, waited for Knight tor five 
hours, but he never showed. 

Tliree days later, when Field and 



lovine heard about the wooing of 
Knight, they halted negotiations with 
Time Warner and filed suit against the 
crusading Tucker for interfering with 
contractual relationships, seeking 
unspecified damages. 

On August 17, Death Row, gangsta 
rap's most powerful label (its four 
releases to date have all gone at least 
double platinum), tiled its own suit, 
accusing Tucker, Fuchs, Time Warner 
chairman Gerald Levin. Warner Music 
Group, and Time Warner of contractu- 
al interference, extortion, and viola- 
tions ot the Racketeer Influenced and 
Corrupt Organizations (RfCO) statute. 

"Tucker certainly has had her own 




critic). Time Warner provided seed 
money for Interscope in 1990, eventu- 
ally investing more than S40 million in 
the company; by 1994, the media giant 
was earning a healthy $50 million 
profit on its investment. On April 12, 
1995, Time Warner (which also owns 
part of VIBE) sunk another S80 million 
into Interscope, raising its stake to 50 
percent. But in August, as the high- 
profile hardcore label became a light- 
ning rod tor critics and with Time 
Warner having no control over lyrics or 
cover art, it and Interscope co-owners 
Ted Field and Jimmy lovine were 
reportedly close to an amicable parting 
of ways in August. 

Just as negotiations were being final- 
ized, however. Death Row CEO Suge 
Knight claimed that Tucker, whom he'd 
met briefly in Seattle, asked him to 

bTlU©tS point-blank 



Suge Knight 
claims that 
C. DeLores 
Tucker 
offered him 
$80 million 
to work for 
her in a new 
Time Warner 
company— 
if he would 
clean up his 
lyrics. 



Jifnmy 
lovine 



agenda with this thing the entire time," 
says David Kenner, attorney lor Death 
Row. "Our lawsuit is basically a way tor 
us to show that we won't allow this un- 
ethical act to go unnoticed." But while 
Tucker admits she discussed a deal, she 
insists she never talked about any 
money with Knight. 

"Any efforts undertaken by Ms. 
Tucker with Death Row Records were 
undertaken by her acting as a well- 
intentioned volunteer without any 
authorization from Time Warner, 
Warner Music Group, Gerald Levin, or 
Michael Fuchs," says a Time Warner 
spokesperson. 

"llie controversy and all the other 
stuff can't stop what we are doing," says 
Death Row cotbunder Dr. Drc. "Our 
business is making music, and that 
won't change." Allison Siiwitch 





Bad 

Lieutenants 

Naughty by Nature front man Treach 
launched a $2 million lawsuit against 
the East Orange, N.J. Police 
Depaitmenton August 10, charging 
them with repeated harassment, 
assault, physical and verbal abuse, 
violation of due process, and civil 
rights violations. The rapper, who still 
lives in the same rough East Orange 
neighborhood he grew up in, says that 
the local police have made a habit of 
harassing his friends and family. 

But the last straw, he claims, came 
when he tried to stop cops from man- 
handling his 45-year-old aunt, who 
maintains she was merely watching 
police interrogate five youths when 
she was arrested. When Treach rolled 
up and tried to intervene, he says he 
was maced and later arrested. "If 
they're doin' this shit to me," says 
Treach, "imagine what they're doin' to 
regular kids." McLean Greaves 



news I 




ILL AUTOMATIC 

On August 1 , Rapper Nasir "Nas" Jones was driving his $80,000 
gold Lexus near his home in New York City's Queensbridge proj- 
ects when he was pulled over by police. A search of the glove com- 
partment revealed a .357 N/lagnum (with no serial number) loadeci 
with hollow-point bullets. "I carry because of what happened to 
Queen Latifah," Nas told police. Nonetheless, he was charged 
with criminal possession of a weapon, defacing a gun. and driving 
without a license. "He was very nice to us." arresting officer John 
Pagnotta told reporters. "He told us his rap lyncs are positive." 




NO MORE RAISING HELL 

On July 30. Joseph Simmons (Run of Run-D.M.C.) was 
ordained a minister at the Zoe Ministries Church in 
Manhattan by Bishop E. Bernard Jordan. Simmons, 31 , 
previously a church deacon, says. "I was growing so 
much in the Lord that being a minister was the only thing I 
wanted." Run plans to blend his new and old professions 
with the formation of his own label, Reverend Run Rec- 
ords. A compilation showcase album titled Reverend 
Run Presents is due in stores this fall. 
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How Technics 60-disc Changer 
Will Change The You 
Listen To Music. 
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MECA CD CHANCiliK. Ir HOLDS 60 
CDs, OFFERS FRONT LOADING AND 
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Q; Since Time Warner owns part of 
VIBE and is deep into the mess at 
Interscope Records, how can we be sure 
you won't be taking it easy on Interscope 
artists? C.H.. EDINA. MN 
A: I've spent years developing the 
journalistic integrity that guides my 
every move. I can't worry about 
offending the higher-ups at Time 
I Warner, unless of course it jeopar- 
^ dizes my chance of being best boy 
I on the set of HBO's Real Sex 14. 
W Q: Is that gold throne Biggie 's 
sitting on in the "One More Chance " 
video the same one Will Smith spins 
around in duringtheopeningof 
^ft The Fresh Prince of Bel Air? 

D U B . ATLANTA. G/l 
^^^L. A: Yes, but it remains 

he intellectual property 
of NBC. 
k Qj Is it true thai 
I Luke was giving cash 
payments to University 



of Miamifootball players for scoring touch- 
downs? D.R.. SANTA FE. NM 

A: Luke denies it, but it's not uncom- 
mon for rappers to have fmancial inter- 
ests in their hometown teams. For 
instance, Common Sense gave up mad 
dollars to get Michael Jordan to quit 
baseball and rejoin the Bulls. 

Q: I'm gladyou're in VIBE, butwhal 
happened to the tetters R.B. onyourhalfC.H., 
TERRE HAUTE IN 

A: That was during a brief, confusing 
stage of my life when 1 was considering 
dropping the word rap from my name. 
But then my good friend Hammer called 
me and said that based on his experi- 
ences, that wouldn't be a good idea. 

Q: How comeyou don 't pay any attention 
to the Canadian hip hop scene f W.G., 
BRANTFORD. ONT. 

A: Because foreign MCs are always 
wack. The only one with skills is that 
young brother coming out of Liverpool, 
Ye Olde Dirty Bastard. 

Q; Doyougo with that girl from Digable 
Planets? L.B., NEWPORT.RI 

A: No, I don't date rappers anymore. 
I'm still in pain from my one date with 
LeShaun. 

Do the people who buy T-shirts from 
street vendors realize how stupid they look ? 
R.H., FREMONT OH 



A: It's very hard to explain the moti- 
vation of someone wearing a T-shirt that 
says I SURVTVED A DATE WITH EAZY-E. 

Q: Scarface always raps about dying, dead 
bodies, and shit. Did he used to work at a 
funeral home? B.O.C.. RIVERSIDE. CA 

A: No, but he did work at a cemetery 
a few years ago. In fact, I think that may 
have been when he buried Willie D's 
career. 

Q: Since Blond ie's rap song "Rapture " 
came out in the early igSos, shouldn 'l Debbie 
Harry be considered the first lady of rap ? 
B.TK.. BALTIMORE. MD 

A: That depends on whether you also 
consider Tabitha Soren to be hip hop's 
minister of information. 

Q: Why didyou say the D. 0. C. would 
"possibly " release another album after it had 
already been announced he would ? C. H. C, 
HIGHLAND VILLAGE. TX 

A: That's one of the wack things 
about the magazine industry. Writing 
deadlines are so far in advance of the date 
publicarions actually hit the newsstands. 
Oh well, let me go-1 just heard EPMD 
might be breaking up. 

Got a qiieartion abont hip hop? 
Hit me off at: The Bap Bandit, 
P.O. Box 48382, Philadelphia, PA 
18144, or rapbandit^vibe.com. 



Eveiythixig you always waxxbed to know about hip hop but were afraid to ask 



Mad . Crazy Kid 

Hi 



It took more than a half hour of comedy sketches and seven cute multi 
cuiti kids to make Alt Tijat one of Nickelodeon's top-rated shows last 
spring. "Nickelodeon thought I was crazy," says director Brian Bobbins, 
who also directed the hip hop documentary The Sfiow. "They were, like, 
"Why do we have to use rap music?' " But within three months, the suits 
saw the ratings skyrocket thanks to guests such as TLC (who recorded 
the show's theme song). Brandy, Coolio, and BLACKstreet. So this sea- 
son -4// r/iaf is coming back strong: Naughty by Nature, Montell Jordan, 
and Method Man will appear, along with recurring In Living Color-Wke 
characters such as Super Dude, a nerdy superhero who overcomes lac- 
tose intolerance to defeat his archenemy, the Milkman. "This music is 
what the kids respond to," says Bobbins. "All Tfiat works because it 
reflects a kid's-eye view instead of what some adult writer thinks was 
funny to them years ago." 77arra t^ukherjee 

bU.HQ'tS point-blank news ••••••••••••••••< 

Jk •SHORTCHANGED K 

A backstage brawl between a Too Short fan and the 
Luniz' nnanager prompted radio station KMEL to cut 




short its August 1 2 Summer Jam in Mountain View, Calif, 
and yank Too Short from its playlist. Too Short (left), while 
admitting he attended ttie show to confront the Luniz 
over their single "Playa Hata." which disses hjm, says 
the fervent fan wasn't with his posse. "How could one 
person shut down a show of 20,000 fans?" Short asked. 
"If I was that tough, I'da been doin' this foryears," 




KNIGHTS IN THE 'HOOD 

A new jazz supergroup lived up to its name when the Urban Knights 
played a July 29 benefit concert in Oklahoma City. The event sup- 
ported the Governor's Victims and Families Relief Fund, which 
helps survivors of the April 19 bombing of the Alfred P. Murrah 
Federal Building. The Knights — pianist Ramsey Lewis (fresh from 
Guru's Jazzmatazz sessions), saxophonist Grover Washington Jr , 
drummer Omar Hakim, and bassist Victor Bailey — plan to follow 
their first live performance with more community work. Says 
Lewis, "We didn't get into ttiis business to make tons of money," 
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Bobbit O GSirCiai plays the tracks; 

N^Bushe Wright states the facts 



You may not know who she is yet, but 
.ictrcss N'Bushe Wright is the kind of 
lalcnt who could someday grace the cov- 
er of this magazine. And 1 stress the word 
Xrace. A stunningly attractive former 
AJvin Ailey dancer, N'Buslic is still con- 
sidered up-and-coming only 'cause her 
first two movies-Zf/'raAfrt^/and Frcsh- 
didn't blow up at the box office (sec 
Fresh— Ws worth the rental). However, 
this could all change with the Hughes 
brothers' Dtad Presidents, in which she 
has a critical role. 

• CANNONBALl. ADDF.RLY QUIN 
I ET-''Mcrcy, Mercy. Mercy" 

N: Makes me want to smile and put 
my hands up. 1 should know this. Is it 
Ahmad Jamal? 

B: Nah. He might've covered it, 
though. It'sCannonball Adderly. 

N: Oh, no! I was gonna say that next. 
They had that pUiyfiil sound. They got 
that real smooth, hanging-out-in-your- 
backyard-in-Brooklyn sound. 

B: Why do people from Brooklyn 
always have to mention Brooklyn in 
everything they say? 

N: Brooklyn is just like that-little 
gtrls playing double Dutch, boys play- 
ing handball. Tliis song reminds me ot 
Atros-like the one I'm wearing in 



Dead Presidents. Ha ha ha ! 

B: Don't worry, it's okay to pro- 
mote. 

• D ANGELO-'Shit, Damn, Mother- 
fucker" 

N: D'Angelo? Waah! \Slje jumps up] 

B: Take it easy there. 

N: 1 love D'Angelo. Oh myGod. He 
gives me goose bumps. 1 can't even lis- 
ten to "Brown Sugar" no more. N'Bushe 
loves D'Angelo. I don't even know what 
he looks like. 

B: There's his album cover. 

N: Oh, he's beautiful. You know 
we're from the same tribe, fle's that 
alternative, hip hop, jazz, soul mixture 
that we've been waiting for. A lot ot art- 
ists are going to try to sound like him. 

• CYN DI LAUPUR-"GirlsJust Want to 
Have Pun" 

N: I can't fuck with this. Actually, 
when it was out it was all right. How can 
you even play this after D'Angelo? 

B; What do you think of the con- 
cept? 

N: There are times when girls do 
want to have fun. Right now I'm trying 
to live my life spontaneously and not 
be so cerebral about everything, like 
what does this mean if i do this? I can 
dig what she's saying. Only men are 



supposed to have tiin. lliat's why 1 thank 
God for artists like Patra and Adina 
Howard. 

• THK IACK.SON 5-"Never Can S.i 
Goodbye" 

N: Ohhh ! Tliis reminds me of when 
I was a kid in Brooklyn. 

B: Another mention of Brooklyn 
and I'm gonna throw up. 

N: Seriously, 1 grew up in Bed-Stuy. 
My father was a lazz musician, and 
that's all we listened to in the house. I'd 
run to the window if someone was play- 
ing this outside, or I'd change my 
lather's jazz station when he'd leave the 
room and try to find stuff like this. 
^X'hen I'd hear his footsteps, I'd scram- 
ble to get his jazz station back on. 
•,VlAINSOLIRCl;:-"Livcal the li-fi-Q" 

N: That's Nas. Wlio else is on this? 

B: Nas, Fatal, Akinyele, and the 
Large Professor. It svas on Main 
Source's first album. 

N: Tlie beat is pumping. I know this 
song. 1 kiicw Nas's verse. 

B: This song is a classic. 

N: I thought Nas should have got- 
ten Lyricist of the Year at the Source 
Awards, but I'm not mad Biggie got it, 
'cause he's from Brooklyn. Tliat's riglit, 
Brooklvn! 



Pop 

Sensation 

The doo-wop group Soulti^ aren't 
exactly new kids off the block — 
they're new kids off the tube. The 
group was discovered after two of its 
members. Baby and K-Born, harmo- 
niously crooned "Always Coca-Cola" 
a cappella in a commercial that fizzed 
on television two years ago. The two 
then hooked up with K.J. and X — bud- 
dies they served with in the Marine 
Corps — ^to round out the quartet, 
secured Alex Avant as a manager, 
and signed to Motown (whose chair- 
man, Clarence Avant, is Alex's pops). 
With an eponymous debut album 
coproduced by QDlll, Soultry has 
come a long way from shilling for 
soda. "The commercial was the basis 
for allowing us to get noticed," says 
Baby. "Before that, becoming a musi- 
cal group really wasn't on our minds." 

Omoronke Idowu 




bXlllgtS point-blank 



news i 




•BROWN TAKES THE RAP 

Jamil Abdullati Al-Amin, the former H. Rap Brown, was arrested 
August 7 in Atlanta for aggravated assault and possession of 
deadly weapons. Al-Amin, 52, who once led the radical Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee and worked with the Black 
Panthers, is now a leader of a local mosque. William Miles, 22, 
had said Al-Amin shot him in a park near the mosque, but later 
I? recanted his story. Al-Amin's attorney, Michael Hauptman, see- 
; ing the phalanx of cops accompanying his client, said, "Do they 
: think Huey IMewton 's going to come back and rescue him?" 




'90210' IS NO JOKE 

Believe it or not. the beachy cast on Fox's teen drama Beverly 
Hills 90210 have been representing. Shaggy will jam to "In the 
Summertime" on the season opener. And Jade. Color Me Badd. 
and Babyface (who actually lives in the 902 1 0 zip code) have all 
done the show, spawning two soundtrack albums on Giant 
Records. It seems the combination of Rodeo Drive and urban 
soul has been good for everyone: 9021 0's ratings remain solid, 
: and Jade's management claims album sales rose 23 percent 
1 after the trio performed at a fictional Beverly Hills telethon. 



Bullets by tJeill Bogan, Dave Bry, Laura Jamison, Jost} Tyrangiel, and Elliot Wilson 
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Don't You Wish? 

If you didn't register for the first VIBE Music 
Seminar in New York, you missed out on a 
piece of history! Besides panel discussions 
with various experts in film, style, new me- 
dia, etc. , there were slamming parties every 
night . 1 . W/ednesday. August 23: Andre Har- 
rell, Quincy Jones, and Russell Simmons 
celebrated at the Uptown Records party for 
the New York Undercover soundtrack at 
Tavern on the Green. 2. The cast: Michael 
De Lorenzo, Lauren Velez, Patti D'Arban- 
ville-Quinn, and Malik Yoba. (Although the 
party's invitations stated that everyone was 
supposed to wear white linen, Velez and 
D'Arbanville-Quinn must have thought they 
were special.) 3. Thursday, August 24: Quin- 
cy held a special reception where Brandy 
(who performed jazzy renditions of her 
songs) and Da Brat had a grand ol' time. 

4. Later that night at the Palladium, Def Jam 
hosted a party for Ti^ie Show. Redman and 
Method Man (without the Beavis and Butt- 
head costumes) performed "How High?" 

5. Friday, August 25: At the Tommy Hil- 
figer/La Face Records fashion show lun- 
cheon, SWV'sTaj and Leiee walked thenjn- 
way. 6. Method Man showed a suave new 
look at the show and (7.) afterward ran to the 
lobby, where loads of media gadgets were 
set up, to experiment with virtual reality. 
8. Tommy Hilfiger model David Boxwill, 
Heavy D (who emceed the fashion show), 
and Usher. 9. More than 4,000 people attend- 
ed VIBE's second anniversary party, the final 
event of the seminar, at the Marriott Marquis, 
or Dirty Bastard, who was not asked to per- 
form, bum-rushed Doug E. Fresh's incredi- 
ble performance. O.D.B. refused to leave the 
stage and finally had to be forced off. 10. The 
crowd in full effect. 11. Dr. Dre and Busta 
Rhymes. Cotlatioration in ttie works? 12. Reg- 
gae star Papa San and former Heavyweight 
champion Lennox Lewis. 13. Joi (yes, that is 
a white wig) took a break from working on 
her new album with Fishbone to drop in. 
14. The Notorious B.l.G. ripped it for the 
crowd with "One More Chance." 15. Coolio 
and L.V did "Gangsta's Paradise" with help 
from the New York Boys Choir. 16. A grown- 
up Kris Kross with Lauryn from the Fugees. 
17. Model Phina and N'Dea Davenport from 
the Brand New Heavies. 18. Even after it was 
all finally over, Chicago's Common Sense 
continued to rock on. MimiValdes 
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Black- 
Owned 

Some days it seems like if it wasn't for 
bad luck and trouble, black rock 
wouldn't have no luck at all. The field 
is fast becoming a wasteland with bands 
falling off left and right: Eye & I, the 
Family Stand, Living Colour, Bad Brains, 



got the flavor. Sister looks good, sounds 
good, she got a life, her band is tight, her 
songwriting is flawless-so why ain't she 
got a record deal? 

In Ramos's and Giro's minds, their 
deal went awry when a promotion hon- 
cho from the company came down and 
witnessed their legion of nonwhite fans. 
"The guy had this look of absolute terror 
and fear in his eyes," says Ramos. "I know 
that look. I'm trying to be cool and make 
him feel comfortable, but he says, 'You 
know, I was surprised there were so many 
black people in your audience.' That was 



and have kinky hair. I've always wanted 
acceptance, and how 1 get that is by com- 
municating with people." 

The band started out two and a half 
years ago doing R&B cover tunes; within 
six months they were approached by a 
major label with a half-million-doliardeal. 
"Unfortunately," recalls Ramos, "it was a 
rape deal where they wanted 50 percent 
of everything. Tliey thought we were fresh 
out of the projects." 

A woman of brash wit and intelligence, 
Ramos is nobody's fool, having sunMved 
homelessness and worse in her commit- 




Sister looks good, soandsgood, shegotallfiB, her 
bajcid is tigfatHBO why ain't she got a reoord deal? 



Follow for Now, 24-7 SPYZ-and that's 
only the crews that had record deals. In 
the case of this column's band of the hour, 
Sophia's Toy, they got dropped before 
their album was even released. As lead 
singer Sophia Ramos explains, it was 
because "the president of the company 
had decided that there was no market for 
female rock 'n' roll. The next week, Liz 
Phair made the cover of Rolling Stone." 

Led by vocalist Ramos, 25, a Bronx- 
bred banshee of Puerto Rican descent, 
and guitarist Michael Giro, 28, a six-string 
Sicilian slaughterhouse, Sophia's Toy- 
which includes bassist Eddie Martin, 30, 
and drummer Leslie Ming, 30-cold rips 
it live. Imagine Ghaka Khan morphing 
into Ozzy Osboume mid-wail, and you 



it, end of the story." 

Giro adds, "There's a serious color bar- 
rier I've seen come up when we start play- 
ing. Mostly it's black and Latino people 
who are our supporters. If we play a mixed 
club, soon as we come onstage there's this 
separatism that occurs, like people feel it's 
not their music, like they shouldn't be 
able to understand it." 

"I live with that shit every day," Ramos 
tersely muses, "being followed around in 
stores andshit, but when you play music, 
you hope that it'll transcend all that. 1 
have a severe identity crisis from growing 
up in this culture and not being any one 
thing. Like being Puerto Rican, yet being 
an Afrocentric Puerto Rican and not be- 
ing accepted because I'm not light-skinned 



ment to her art. She connects with the 
energy of rock because, she says, it allows 
her to express "sheer rage for the sake of 
raging." When the suits at her former label 
ecstatically suggested she do her album 
in Spanish, she sent them and their 
visions of El Barrio cash registers packing. 

Ramos's pursuit of acceptance for her 
musical integrity finds parallels elsewhere, 
particularly in regard to her spirituality. 
Though she was raised Pentecostal (which, 
as Little Richard has taught us, will get 
any rock 'n' roller started on the good 
foot), her experience of things unseen 
happened closer to home. "There are no 
Santeros in my family," she says, "but I've 
always been naturally in tune with that 
energy because my mother is psychic. I 



used to be terrified. She would go into 
trances and say she was followed by this 
Indian spirit that used to come to her and 
tell her that she was the reincarnation of 
his wife. Just some heavy, heavy shit. So 
there's always been no question in my 
mind that there is a God and that we've 
had past lives. 

"When I was 12, 1 was healed. I'd lost 
40 percent of my hearing and was sup- 
posed to get an operation. My grand- 
mother said, 'Why you gonna make your 
mother spend all that money? Why don't 
you let God heal you?' 1 felt like maybe I 
wasn't worthy because all I had was this 
hearing problem. So we went to a Spanish 
evangelist, they laid hands on me, and my 
ears popped right there. The next day I 
was supposed to have the operation and 
I'm this little kid telling my doctor, 'Jesus 
healed me, Jesus healed me.' " 

Still fishing on this spiritual angle, I 
ask Ramos what book of the Bible she 
believes best exemplifies her life to date. 
"I relate to Job," she says. "I'm not into that 
Book of Genesis, man. Eve was framed." 

Unlike Eve, Ramos is a fighter who 
doesn't flee when snakes show up in her 
garden. Asked about her worst gig expe- 
rience, she recounts going ballistic and 
buck naked when a techie pulled the plug 
on her band mid-set at a New York club; 
"1 pulled my pants down, mooned this 
guy. And I left them down. My twat was 
out and everything, and 1 said, 'Suck my 
pussy, motherfucker! That's what you real- 
ly want, right?' I was truly possessed. The 
crowd was crazy. I could have incited a 
riot. I was so stressed that I was crying, and 
I never cry, because I'm from the South 
Bronx and I've got to be this hard bitch 
all the time. But I felt so disrespected. 

"It wasn't about sex, but 'How can I 
get back at this motherfucker?' I really 
wanted to hit him with the mike stand, 
but I thought I'd look like just another 
spic beating up on this guy, I'd look like 
a lowlite. I got more power than that. I 
got the power of the pussy, man. Tliat shit 
is so powerful. I became like the 50-foot 
woman all of a sudden." Rock on, Sophia. 
Rock my soul in the bosom of Abraham. 

Bronx 
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Each generation 
must out of relative 
obscurity discover 

its mission, fuifiii it, 
or betray it. 

is around the comer and the year 2000 is not that far behind, ed. And that which is taken for granted can so easily be taken away. 
Young Americans of all different races, spiritual beliefs, sex- But enough already: Get Up on It, a new monthly section we kick offin this 
ual orientations, political and apolitical agendas represent issue-exactly 12 months before the next presidential election-simply means 

learning about and understanding the American political land- 
scape. In other words, the goal is to present useful information 
on issues that affect you, our reader— affirmative action, repro- 
ductive rights, welfare reform, gun control, the war on crime, 
ongoing conflicts between government and the arts-as well as 
introducing you to the people who shape politics in this coun- 
try: not only the candidates, but also other key figures from the 
Democratic and Republican parties as well as third-party and 
independent candidates, and community-based activists. 

Additionally, Get Up on It will be comin' at you via VIBE 
Online, a VIBE hotline number, television and radio spots, and 
VIBE-sponsored public forums. All these elements will be unit- 
ed by a common mission: to break through the tired rhetoric 
that makes up so much political discourse in this country, to 
bring abstract concepts to life, to illustrate how vitally impor- 
tant it is to get involved in the decisions that determine our 
future. In short, Get Up on It aims to keep the topic of politics 
real for our readership. 

If we are to succeed in this goal, it's very important for^oa 
to participate in the process. Tell us what issues matter most 
to you, what presidential candidates or political figures you 
want to hear from, and what political or social events are hap- 
Probably the single greatest reason for us to register actually go on to vote pening in your part of the country. If you think the whole system is wack, tell us 
is the fact that, for decades upon decades, men and women organized and protest- that too. And tell us why. For Get Up on It to work, all of us have to get down 
ed and died for that right. That which was denied to them we now take for grant- with the program. Research assistant: Ayana Byrd 



HEY, Y'ALL! YOU SLEEP, YOU WEEP! Call VIBE'S GET UP ON IT Hot Line, 212-563-VIBE, and let your voice be heard. 
What issues matter most to you? Who do you want to hear from in this space? What's going on in your part of the country? 
There is no fee for this call; only normal long-distance charges apply in the continental U.S. Press 5 to repeat question. 
Any other questions? Call 800-64T-TUNE for more Info. Services provided by TouchTunes Interactive^. If you are plugged in to the 
Internet, check out the Get Up on It page on VIBEonline's Web site, http://wvvw.vibe.com. Feel the VIBE and GET UP ON IT! 




the future of this narion. But our genera tion-the hip hop gen- 
eration. Generation X, or however we choose to define our- 
selves-has yet to seize the moment and move to shape the ideas 
and policies that affect our lives. 

This year marks the 30th anniversary of the Voting Rights 
Act, which abolished literacy exams as a prerequisite for vot- 
ing and gave African-Americans throughout the nation equal 
access to the ballot box. It's also the 75th anniversary of the 
19th Amendment, which gave women the right to vote, and it 
is 24 years since Congress lowered the voting age from 21 to 18. 
Despite all this, we now have a generation of young people- 
male, female, black, white, Asian, Latino, Native American- 
who, generally speaking, don't vote; who are largely unaware 
of the "revolution" Newt Gingrich and other conservative forces 
are leading in Washington, D.C.; and who feel their vote and 
participation in the political process wouldn't matter anyway. 

While it would be foolish to argue that registering to vote 
and engaging in the process could change things overnight, it 
can make a difference, particularly in a close election. Voting 
also makes you eligible for jury duty in some states— and many 
of us have complained about how unfair some jury selections 
have been, particularly in high-profile cases. 
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Colin Powell, 58, the four-star general who retired 
in 1993 as chairman of thejoint Chiefs of Staff, 
marches to his own beat. Currently on a nation- 
al book tour pumping his memoir. My Amer- 
ican Joumey, Powell is also, in his own words, 
the first black to be seriously considered as a presiden- 
tial candidate who is not simply a "protest vote." Unlike 
most politicians, Powell isn't afraid to speak his mind, 
as evidenced by this, his first print interview in two years. 

The first question I'm going to ask is rather obvious. Areyou 
going to run for president f 

And you really think I'm going to answer? \Laughs\ 
I was hoping... Powell to Powell. [Laughs] 
Just between me and you, huh? I have spent the last 
two years traveling around the country learning about 
issues, and after my book tour is over-October, No- 
vember-I will sit down with some close fiiends and with 
my family, and see how best 1 can serve the nation. It 
might be in politics, it might be in charitable or educa- 
tional work, it might be an appointed office. Unlike most 
other candidates, politics is not my passion or profes- 
sion. My thing was the army. But so many people are 
encouraging me that I will think about it very hard and 
pray on it with my family. 

Bulyou 've been a White House Fellow. You rose through 
the Carter, Reagan, and Bush administrations. You 've been 
around politics for the last 2jyears at least. 

I've been around politics for a long time. And I've 



seen it at the very highest level. That does not make me 

a politician. In fact, even though 1 worked in the West 
Wing of the Reagan White House for two years in a very 
sensitive position, not one person in the Reagan Wliite 
House will tell you today whether they think I'm a 
Republican or a Democrat. 
Whyisthati 

1 was an active duty military officer who lived by a 
code that says you never do anything that reflects a par- 
tisan political view. So I never registered either as a 
Republican or a Democrat. 1 always voted for the best 
man. It was a tricky act, but 1 pulled it off 

Could it be said then that you were a true politician f 

I'm pretty good at solving problems. I'm pretty good 
at presenting cases. I'm pretty good at fighting with adver- 
saries but not creating enemies. And I'm pretty good at 
fighting with friends without converting them into ene- 
mies. If that is what you mean by politics, yeah, I'm pret- 
ty good at that. 

Where didyou team these negotiating skills ? 

I get the question from lots of young people: "What's 
the secret to success? What was the most important thing 
that ever happened in your life? What was your greatest 
failure? Who was your role model?" Life isn't like that. 
Everyone I ever ran into influenced me in some way. 
Some more good than others, some very, very much 
worse than others. I watched people I admired and peo- 
ple I didn't admire to see what they were doing right and 
doing wrong. So I had hundreds of role models. Don't 
think that there is some star that you can suddenly hitch 
your wagon to that's going to pull you up. 

How didyour roots form who you are ? 

My family and my roots meant a great deal to me. A 
warm, close, typically West Indian family with cousins 
running in and out. A series of expectations were con- 
veyed to their children: You will get an education. You 
will get a job. You will do better than we did. And you 
will not shame the family. Now, you got any questions? 
All the things that you hear people talk about in terms 
of family values-even though we were poor in the South 
Bronx, we were all there. 

You were just an average student in college, correct? 

Yeah. I was smarter than I realized, and 1 also learned 
more than I ever displayed to the teachers at the City 
College of New York. I was a youngster without a great 
deal of direction through high school, and it was only 
when I hit ROTC in college that I found something I real- 
ly loved and did well. I wasn't a great athlete. As a matter 
of fact, I was a pretty bad athlete. I flunked math, calcu- 
lus, and physics. But thank heavens they counted ROTC 
toward your passing grade, so I was able to graduate. 

Every young person should always be searching for 
something to do in life that they enjoy and they can do 



well. Money is always a concern, but it's not everything. 

Whenever someone becomes a potential candidate for pres- 
ident, people start picking apart their character 

People have said, "Well, he worked for Reagan, so 
he's one of them. He's some kind of Tom." But the next 
thing, they find I'm down at some black school, speaking 
to kids. 

Hmii do you react when you hear someone say things like 
thataboutyou? 

Their problem, not mine. I have always been proud 
of my Caribbean and African roots. 1 have never tried in 
any way to suggest that I wasn't part of the black experi- 
ence and the black community. I manifested it through 
constantly talking about the black military experience 
in the United States, which is a unique kind of experi- 
ence. It's the only profession that we've been able to par- 
ticipate in continuously for 250 years. 

So 1 have never shied away from my origins, but I 
have also told youngsters, "We're Americans. We're not 
Africans and we're not Jamaicans. We have to live in this 
country in this time." While I am proud of being an 
Arawak Indian and West African and Irish, Scottish, and 
every other thing, and while 1 want to know about those 
roots, I also want to know about the roots of our dem- 
ocratic system. 

I read a survey recently that saidfewer African- Americans 
know whoyou are than white A mericans. 

It doesn't trouble me particularly. I work in an envi- 
ronment that is not that well known to all African- 
Americans. There's limited penetration of the media in 
the African-American community. I wish that were not 
the case, but it is. 

Doyou ever feel likeyou 're performing a balancing act? 

I simply refuse to believe 1 have to perform a balanc- 
ing act. Ask me what 1 am and I'll tell you. Ask me where 
1 came from, I'll tell you. Ask me to deny that back- 
ground, and 1 won't. But any job you give me, I will do 
it to the best of my ability. Let others judge as to whether 
I'm too white, I'm too black, I'm t(3o European in my 
thinking, or I'm not traditional Afrocentric. I can't spend 
time on that. I just gotta do what I think is right, and go 
with my instincts and training. 

Hypothetically, if you became president, what couldyoH 
bring to this country ? 

One of the reasons I am this political unknown is 
because both parties appeal to me in some ways. I am 
very Republican in my economic thinking. I am an 
absolute believer in free market economics. So I would 
do anything to keep businesses growing, to allow peo- 
ple to make as much money as their talents and hard 
work will let them. The government should do little more 
than make sure it's all being done honestly so that. In 
case greed starts to take over, workers are not being ex- 
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ploited. But after that, I think the government should 
keep its hands off. 

Having said that, I also realize that government does 
have an important role to play in taking care of citizens 
who are very needy-those who are losing faith, losing 
hope. Government has to play a role when the rights of 
cirizens are being abused and there's nobody to stand 
up for those citizens. I certainly have been a beneficia- 
iyofthaLSo,with respect to social issues, I start to sound 
like a Kennedy Democrat. 

Youcomefrom an immigrantfamilj). What'syour position 
on immigration ? 

If immigration is illegal, it ou^t to be stopped. I think 
the nation has benefited over the years by having a flow 
of new blood, new citizens, new culture, new color, come 
into the country. But there are practical limits to what 
we can absorb. And if we have laws, they should be 
obeyed. So I think we should do whatever is necessary 
to seal our borders to illegal immigration so that we can 
give all the advantages necessary to legal immigrants. 

What about affirmative action f 

My view, and 1 think the view of most Americans, is 
that affirmative action has been good for the country. 
It's easy to talk about, "Hey, climb up by your own boot- 
straps." But if you got no boots, what's the point? All 
you're doing is handing people rhetoric. Affirmative 
action was designed to put in place certain preferences 
to do away with preferences that existed for 200 years. 
It's not as if we invented preferences. Preferences for 
white people caused affirmative action to 
come in after the great civil rights legislation 
in the '60s. 

But if some of these programs have gotten 
out of whack and are notliing but pure quo- 
tas that serve no social purpose, then 1 think 
we ought to get rid of them. The American 
people are willing to support affirmative 
action to make sure there's a level playing 
field. But we're not there yet. It was only two 
years ago that six Secret Service agents, dressed 
in nice suits, all college graduates, preparing 
to spend the day guarding the president of the 
United States, went into a Denny's restaurant 
in Maryland and weren't served. Don't tell 
me that we're color blind. It isn't there yet. 

Why doyou think so many people wantyou to 
run for president? 

Because they're unhappy with the current 
poliucal scene. People have a deep sense of 
anxiety. They don't like what they see in 
Washington, they don't like the screaming 
and shouting. The president has some seri- 
ous character problems that he hasn't been 
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able to shake-Whitewater and other things. I'm not mak- 
ing a judgment. I'm just saying they're there. 

Youwere decorated in Vietnam, andyou directed Operation 
Desert Storm as well as the U. S. "irrvasions " 0/ Panama and 
Somalia. Doyou ever sometimes think to yourself, 'My God, 
warishorrihW? 

War is horrible. People ask, "Are you a hawk or a dove?" 
I don't get paid to be a hawk or a dove. I get paid to pro- 
vide the best military advice I can to my civilian leaders, 
and to accomplish their political objectives in a way that 
minimizes the loss of American lives in combat. We know 
how to die in combat, but we don't like to die for unclear 
purposes. We don't like to die 'cause some columnist is 
excited. We don't send our young people in to die because 
Congress has been screaming up on the Hill. We send 
them in for clear purposes, because they've got parents. 

Have you been hack to your old nei^borhood recently ? 

I was in the South Bronx two weeks ago with Barbara 
Walters. I walked right on my street and the years just 
peeled back. I felt like 1 was a kid again. I even bought 
Barbara Walters a biaqua. Do you know what a biacpia is? 

Those iciest 

Yeah. Scraped ice with syrup. Then 1 took all the cops 
from Fort Apache to White Castle for hamburgers. But 
there arc pockets of despair. There are youngsters there 
who do not have the kind of family 1 had. They are par- 
ented by a woman with no husband. Either there never 
was a husband or the husband's in Rikers Island, or the 
husband can't get a job. 



Couldyou have imagined findingyourself in this posititm 
joyearsago? 

Not at all. Along with the role model question, I get 
this question: "Did you ever dream that you'd be chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff" as a kid?" There I was in 
the South Bronx, I didn't even know what the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff was. All I knew was I always tried to do the very 
best I could. Always getting myself ready for tomorrow, 
thinking about the day after, dreaming about the future. 

The unique thing about this situation I find myself 
in-no matter what I do, whether I go into politics or 
not-an epochal event has occurred. That America would 
seriously consider a black man as the president of the 
United States. Not as sort of a protest vote that comes 
out of the civil rights community— you know, not like 
Jesse or Shirley Chisholm. To think that we have reached 
a point where it's possible for an American who is also a 
black American to be on the cover of magazines, to be 
interviewed and taken seriously-that, in and of itself, 
should tell every young person in America that there is 
nothing you cannot set your sights on. 

And don't forget, there is no other place on the face 
of this earth-no country, no political system, no eco- 
nomic system, no social system, where these kind of 
achievements are possible than in the United States of 
America. So get mad sometimes, but it don't get no bet- 
ter than this. Is it perfect? No. Does it have some rough 
spots? Yeah. And what is our challenge? To fix it. But 
don't give up. It's the best there is. □ 
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NEW YORK IS JUST LIKE SKEE-LO PICTURED IT. SKYSCRAPERS AND EVERYTHANG. SKEE AND HIS PARTNER 
Pace observe Times Square at 1 :00 in the afternoon: bustling people, flying cabs, gawking tourists, and ttie 
aroma of everything from pizza to fresh urine. A hit record has tal<en him far from his regular hangout — Los 

Angeles' Crenshaw Boulevard. 

A van passes by and a dread, recognizing the short MC who walill|K8sed like Forrest Gump in the chart- 
topping video "I Wish," raises his fist in support "What up, black? That shit is phat!" 
Skee, 20, looks genuinely touched. "Iknowfhe ?onri coijid blowup," hesinys, .i*^ ' 
"but not like this." ^ 
"I Wish" has those sunny, feel-gooG .lurauvj. iseva/yoaa cvi 
relate to: "I wish I was a little bit taller, I wishlwasati^ller/l 
wish I had a^wlK> looked good, I would M0Wer." It's a 
song^iattakes rap back to its party ng/k. where a 
me could make a listeoarfbrget for c 
lute just how "real" r h-tlBt-* 
'IliKaltisolf e," Skee says, 

iKuPoi blow reco'-:'^ 
Fp in Poughkeap:^ 
ng to Rive 
nine. There was S 
about it so dow - ItSWfflWi- 
body 's flossln_V_ 

^ Which is also 
) comes forth with 
3 free of profanity. And 
r regular at UA.'s Good Life 
i a surprising amount of ability for 
one the critics are sure to call the next 
'Fresh Prince. What people forget is that, for 
his time, the Fresh Prince was dope for exactly . 
the same reason as Skee: his ability to tell 
himself down occasionally, and take the 
where else, a place that isnt always 
"I coukj talk all day at>out the tiad 
to me in the past— one minute 
minute somefc>ody wants 
Skee-Lo. "But 1 just 
perspective. 
talkatxHjL' 
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Available on CD, Cassette and now Home Video! 

Compilation Producar: John Luongo • Executive Producer; Les Garland • Music Direction: John Robson and Frankle Blue • Proiect Director: Jon E 

IF YOU DON'T HAVE THE BOX, CALL. VOUR LOCAL CABLE COMPANY 



• Prolact Coordlnalor: Sandy Rublnalein 




CHILLIN* UPTOWN IN NEW YORK'S SPANISH HARLEM, ROLLIN' THROUGH 
the projects in limbos, sippin' on a 40-ounce: This Is not another story about 
the next dope MC, but the life of a new R&B boriqua who's about to set it off. 

His name Is J. Quest, and he's a Puerto Rican singing tfte music that's 
been dominated by Mary J. Bilge, Jodeci, and Bobby Brown. He's 19 years 
old and serenading with the same passion as his R&B 
forefathers Babyface, Luther Vandross, and Marvin 
Gaye. And finsUly, he's a product of the ghetto who's 
got a dream that's fast becoming reality with his 

debut album, aptly titled TTie Quest Is On. . . . 

When J. Quest (who was bom 
John Raimundi) was 10, a 
recruiter from the 



York Boys Choir came to his school. J. was chosen and began touring the 
country with the organization as a featured soloist — who'd always steal the 
show. Rve years later, he used his birthday money to record a demo tape in 
an old studio in Queens. ; 

Coincidentally, J.'s sister was dating the brother of Tony OrUz (fbrmerty of 
the freestyle crew TKA). Ortiz checked him out and introduced him to Lisa Lisa, 
who in turn led him to super DJ Junior Vasquez. Sparked, Vasquez producer 
afew tracks for him and eventually J. was signed to Mercury Records. His f ! 
vor-filled first single, "Anything," with its head-knockin' beat, tricky amble; 
fades, and smooth soul crooning, has all the makings of a hit. 

"Not to sound conceited or nothing, but I always knew it was due in time. ' 
I felt I had skills, man," says J., who still lives with his parents in the 
projects in Spanish Harlem. "The first thing you learn out here < 
if you don't give it your all, you ain't gonna do nothin'," he 
says, lounging on a bench behind his building. "Either 
you tryin' to work, you tryin' to go to school, or you ' 
standin' on that corner. I'm tryin' to break oUt. ■ 
Music for me is just like an 
escape." Emil Wilbekir 
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Any more power 
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Wiesses the state of black music and where we go from 
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here. By Scott Poulson-Biyant 
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Quincy Jones is a friend, a mentor, and the pro- 
ducer of three of my all-time favorite singles 
(his own "StuttXikc That," die Brothers Johnson's 
"Stomp!," and Rufiis's "Any Love," for the rec- 
ord). But first and foremost, he's my boss. Ycp- 
on the eve of his new album/forthcoming CD- 
ROM, X^'i Jook Joint (which includes remakes of 
two of those top three)-rve been blessed with 
interviewing the founder of this very magazine. 
Sure, he's worked with some of the greatest musi- 
cal talents of the last half-ccntury, from Count 



lal 



Basic to Chaka Khan, and he's produced the biggest- 
selling album (Thriller) in the history of pop music. But 
he's still my boss. Talk about a precarious position. 

I've been there before, though. In 1992, shortly after 
we'd completed work on the preview issue of VIBE, 
Quincy and I limoed to Yankee Stadium to check out 
a U2 concert. We talked about everything that night: 
from music to movies, from the pros and cons of the 
Ivy League to the state of the supermodels. When we 
arrived, a security guy asked me if I was Q^s bodyguard. 
As we made our way to the sound booth, another secu- 
rity guy asked what it was like to protect Quincy Jones. 
I suggested to Q_that maybe I should resign from VIBE 
and work as his personal bodyguard. I could only sigh; 
Q.could only laugh. 

I wish you could hear that laugh. It's a luminous 
laugh, starting from down deep and shaking his whole 
body. I frgured that if I could get him to laugh in the 
interview the way I got him to laugh that night at Yankee 
Stadium, we'd be good to go. We were. Our Founding 
Father speaks. Listen up. 

What is theQuimy Jones sound ? 

I don't know. . .the sound of bonding with whatev- 
er person I'm working with. It's the sound of love, of 
creating with that person, saying 1 love whatever sotmds 
they make. 

Jook Joint was almost like a live thing. It was gonna 
be a big band album. I had things I'd done before and 
wanted to do a new way. Like "Cool Joe/Mean Joe 
(Killer Joe)" done a brand-new way, or "Moody's Mood 
for Love." I feel like a gatekeeper for 'Moody's Mood" 
because I started with James Moody, who's on the 
album. The whole thing began with him because his 
sax solo in 1949 inspired Eddie Jefferson to write a verse 
that became the first classic vocalese-"There I go, there 
I go"-which has been around forever, like the nation- 
al anthem. 1 used to work with Moody and King 
Pleasure, and arranged for Moody when I first went to 
New York, for $12 an arrangement. He really took care 
of me when I was young. 

This time Take 6, Rachelle Ferrell, and Brian Mc- 
Knight do "Moody's Mood." It was always my dream 
to do it with James Moody again-and at the end of it 
they say, "Come on in if you want to, we're through." 
And he does. That was the dream of my life. He's 70 years 
old and playing as strong as he ever played in his life. 

What else was special for you about making this album ? 

Seeing these young people wear it out. It's impor- 
tant that we keep ftising all the best we have; it's like 
family. R. Kelly singing with Naomi Campbell, Aaron 
Hall, Charlie Wilson, and Ron Isley on a Kelly song 
called "Heaven's Girl." And Babyface, Portrait, SWV, 
and Barry White on "Slow Jams," which Rod Tem- 
perton wrote. And the young singer Tamia-who'll be 
the next Qwest star-on "You Put a Move on My Heart." 

It's obviously important to you that you keep those cul- 
tural connections. 



idea-lo address that shiftf 

Of course. This is our latest black baby, man. It needs 
to be nurtured and respected and evolved. 
Does it only speak toyou on a musical level f 
Nah, it's about a sensibility, an attitude, a lifestyle. 
The bebop thing was like that too: so much style and 
flavor, from the colloquialisms to the way you walked 
or acted. I like that. 

Doyou listen to everything? 
Almost. You have to give everything one 



a guiding light, to show people some sunshine instead 
of clouds. 

We can report the conditions as they are. But right 
after diagnosis, there needs to be prescription. I can 
listen to diagnosis all day long, but we need to fix it, 
find out what's wrong. Okay, you got gangrene, we 
gotta amputate or whatever. But sitting around 
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shot. If it's happening, I go back. You have to. It's only 12 
notes. Everybody has a diflirent flavor of what they want 
to do with them. Whether it's classical or Third Worid. 

Hip hop has become a major topic of debate as this election 
rolls around. 

You can't be isolated and just take a look at the 
'hood. Everything affects everything else. Look at all 
the issues the Republicans are bringing up-they all have 
black faces on them, from affirmative action to crime 
to welfare. 

Considering the attacks against hip hop, what wouldyou 
like to say publicly about the issue f 

The hip hop community should take matters into 
their own hands and police themselves to respond to 
all the attacks and evaluate accordingly. It should not 
be a situation that works from the outside in. The young 
people I talk to, like Snoop Doggy Dogg-it's nice to 
talk about partying and 40s and all that, but you gotta 
get in there and know what's going on. 
It transcends black and white issues f 
Much bigger than that. A lot of the rappers say they 
don't want the responsibility of being role models, 
but let's face it: They are. I got to know Tupac, who 
was dancing on my head for a while. We sat down and 
had a really warm talk. He said we talked about some 
things he always wished he'd talked to his father about. 
And the connection was beautiful. Because it was 
volatile at first. Same thing with Snoop Dogg. He 
reached out, we finally sat down and had a beautiful 
talk. I fell in love with him. I saw Eazy two days before 
he died. It's time for everyone to throw what juice they 
have together to try to find a way that everyone can 
feel comfortable about living to 50. [Laughs] I'm 
already 62, so it would be nice for young people to 
look forward to that. 

What about how these issues affect big business-for 
irutance, theway Time Warner is conjronted with the Interscope 
situation, or when the government begins to inform people- 
See, that's when it's going too far. Because we have 
too much history behind us. I have to question the peo- 
ple who determine what is and isn't going across the 
line. You're dealing with the First Amendment first, so 
that's before we even get to aesthetics. Like, compare 
Eric Clapton's "I Shot the Sheriff" to the "Cop Killer" 
thing. Fair enough, they're talking about how it refers to 
kids and all, but who is qualified enough to stand in 
judgment and say, "You can listen to this and not that"? 
That's bullshit. Nobody's going for that. 



mulling about gangrene too long-it'll just fall ofl^ you 
know? And so the prescription, the solution, is real 
important. I'd love to see the rappers flip and become 
that incredible force they are, the ones who give a lot 
of hope to young people. 



IN Q'S HOUSE 

Stevie Wonder, Babyface, Tamia, 
Q, daughter Kidada Jones, 
Coolio.andVoYo 




A lot of the rappers I talk to want to be involved in 
something positive too. They don't have to change their 
style. Basically, they just have to develop a politic, some- 
thing they really believe in, not just being famous or 
making money-that ain't enough. Gettin' paid is fine— 
they're supposed to get paid. It's just that on top of suc- 
cess you have to put style and grace, and grace also 
involves caring about something outside of yourself. 
It's great you got it made, but there's a lot who don't. 



*WE CAN REPORT THE CONDITIONS AS THEY ARE. BUT RIGHT AFTER DIAGNOSIS, THERE 



Yeah, man, 'cause it's too much good stuff. There's 
nothing we've created that is disposable. It's like a relay 
thing. Black music is the only music I know that's the 
whole voice of one people. I hear it in the slang-Lester 
Young and Basic were talking about "homeboy" 50 
years ago. 

Bf/fcrf Backon the Block, there was still a generational 
line between hip hop and the rest ofblack music. Then you came 
with rap right alongside jazz and black pop. Was that your 



Are you in favor of stickering records f 

Yeah. I think they should know what they're getting. 
Nobody should be surprised. That gives the parents- 
and a lot of African-Americans feel the same way-a way 
to know what they're getting into. Kids gonna be into 
it anyway. If it's a platform for rebellion, that's one 
thing. If it's just brain pollution, that's something else. 
My dream would be that the hip hop nation, as well as 
all of our music, would constantly take a shot at being 



The best thing you can do with that fame is help some- 
one else get out of trouble. 

As much as you appreciate thepast.you look ahead for real 
inspiration. Talk about your interest in the booming cyber- 
space/interactive medium. Does that grow from your natur- 
al interest in building the future? 

I thank God every day that one of the things he gave 
me was vision, strong vision, and it's a no-brainer to see 
that we are moving from the agrarian age to the indus- 
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trial revolurion to the age of information. It's very sim- 
ple, the digital way. 

How would you like to be irrvohved in this new-mtdia stuff? 

All the way in. [Laughs] A cyberftmk punk. 

MTV was just talking about policing on-line behavior- 

Who's gonna do it? Tell me- 

And how? Fify-six nations, millions of people— 



noai?What's interesting? 

Do you find that the categories speak to you in different 

ways? 

That's what I like about the diversity. I don't look 
at it as "mogul." It's an extension of what I've been 
doing my whole career. It's just the battle of the blank 
page. You always start there. The whole communica- 



I was reluctant to do it, 'cause I was busy and stuff. He 
came over to the house- 

"You Can 't Win " is one of his finest moments on record. 

Thank you. You know, he didn't have a song in the 
picture when we started. That was put on after we got 
started. He tore it up. I'm glad you liked it. 

Willy ou and Michael ever work together again ? 



OR ENTERTAINMENT BUSINESS IS JUST BASED ON TWO THINGS: A SONG OR A STORY. 



It's a collective, and that's what's beautiful. 

You probably like the improvisation of it too. 

Exactly. It's gonna change civilization. It will pull 
individualism back into focus, which I like. And peo- 
ple will have to reevaluate a few things. But that's okay. 




There are those who talk about how African-Americans 
will get left behind. 

That's what I'm concerned about. It's one thing to 
not read and write, but if you get left behind on that 
information highway, it'll be fierce, 'cause the separa- 
tion is so wide it'll be pathetic. Everything runs on edu- 
cation and awareness. A lot of the platforms involved in 
this technology are gonna help the educational system. 
It's inevitable, I know that's what's gonna happen. 



tions or entertainment business is just based on two 
things: a song or a story. Everything else is just accou- 
trements. You don't call the singer or the producer or 
anybody else until you got the song. Same with a sto- 
ry; you don't call the stars or director or cinematogra- 
pher until it's done. The 
premise is just the melody. 
VlBEisamelody- 

We have to get in tune every so 
often. 

That's right, man, get the 
notes right, tune up. [Laughs] 
A lot of the young music mo- 
fflls look up to both you and Mo- 
town chairman Clarence Avant, 
the godfather of the black music 
business. 

Clarence-we go back a long 
way. We had a similar path in 
that we were always interest- 
ed in what's happening right 
now, but still bringing our 
roots out. That's why artists 
like Stevie Wonder and Mar- 
vin Gaye were such giants— 
they brought all the greatness 
of the past into what they did. 
It's a cliche, but it's really true: 
If you know where you com- 
in' fi-om, you know how to get 
where you goin'. Dotmy Hath- 
away too. Those artists know 
what happened before. They 
don't think they just invent- 
ed a whole brand-new music. 
There's not much new- 

Twehie notes- 
And black folks been messin' 
with them notes a looooong 
time, a long time. To me, with all the music that's avail- 
able to the whole planet, from Kabuki, bagpipes, string 
quartet, all of it, the entire planet cleared their mind to 
adopt the music of the Delta and South Side of Chicago 
as their Esperanto, to satisfy the need of their soul. 
That's a strange social phenomenon, and that's some- 
thing I wish every young person in the 'hood or out of 
the 'hood would remember. That's a heritage that they 
should be very proud of That's part of the spine that 



NEEDS TO BE PRESCRIPTION. THAT'S REAL IMPORTANT.' 



I wanted to talk toyou aboutyour status as a media mogul. 
You started off arranging and playing; nowyour company 
QDE producesThe Fresh Prince ofBel-Air, In the House, 
Jenny Jones,- jioK 've fi>unded this magazine;you 're getting 
into (yberspace; and you still make your own albums. Was 
this always a dream of yours ? 

Yeah, that's the bebop scnsibility-an awareness, 
a hipness. Hip hoppers have it too. You want to be 
■•iling with the hippest route. What's happening 




helps you grow and evolve as a human being. 

You 've produced one of the biggest-selling singles and the 
best-selling album in the world: "We Are the World' and 
Thriller. Talk aboutyour work with Michael Jackson. 

I met Michael at Sammy Davis's house. He was 12. 
I met everybody at 12: Michael, Aretha, Stevie, Tevin. 
[Lau^s] Did I meet you at 12? You see that there's some- 
thing blessed and special there. I didn't see him again 
until he was 18, and I was musical director for The Wiz. 



I don't know that we have the time. This company 
takes a lot of time. I saw what an effort it was to do my 
own album, and it's unrealistic for me to say that I can 
ever be a record producer again in the sense that I was 
before. I can't even do it for artists on my own label, 
like Tevin. It's hard. I tried, but I have to be realistic, and 
there comes a time when you have to pull back and just 
see the overview, the big picture. 

And what's the overview foryou? 

To make sure these dreams that we're chasing mate- 
rialize. So that they work like they have never worked 
before. 

You 've been called 'crossover "in a critical way, from "We 
Are the World" to The Color Purple to the success you've 
had with MJ. , even to some of your personal relationships. 
Howdoyou respond to that kindof criticism, aboutyour desire 
to move beyond the sphere of "black '-for instance, in the way 
Tupac addressed that stuff? 

That's the way it is. We're in a world with a lot of dif- 
ferent people. I'm always gonna take people at face val- 
ue-one-on-one-that means everybody. In my experi- 
ences and background, that's what you base your life 
on. Everybody has the right to do their own thing their 
own way. That's your God-given right. 

So it doesn 't become an issue? 

Oh no no no, nobody can have an issue about how 
I live my life. [Laughs] Nobody has that right. You do 
exactly what you want to do. I don't tell anyone how 
to live their life; don't tell me how to live mine. I let 
my conscience be my guide. I was lucky enough to get 
out of the country when I was 19 years old and see the 
world. It opened up my scope. It was the best thing 
that ever happened to me. I'm not gonna feel bad 
about that-that's a gift from God, to expand your 
horizons and not get hung up in the little myopic seg- 
ment of your existence. 

You gotta keep your mind engaged in something. I 
keep mine engaged all the time. Always done that, to 
escape adversarial conditions. I just crawl in there to 
try to convert whatever's going wrong into something 
that's right. 

That 's whereyour imagination servesyou best. 

That's the truth, man. It's about survival. If you live 
your whole life guided by external forces, you're dead 
before you even die. 

How wiOyou respond to people who ask aboutyour being 
on the cover of your own magazine ? 

How come it didn't happen earlier? What took so 
long? [Laughs] I mean, it's my baby, my dream. But oth- 
er than special circumstances, I don't try to get in that. 

Andyougot a record to sell. . . . 

I get on the cover of other magazines. I think it's 
pretty natural. Don't you? 

In some ways. It 's the kind of thing we have to approach 
with a sense of humor 

Right, right. 

To ensure that we don '/ come off looking like UK 're— 

Pompous- 

Yeah, pompous. 

[Laughs] We're not pompous people, though. □ 
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With the release of their second album, Off the Hook, Xscape feel so good. Mimi Valdes finds out why 



X scape are having sound-check drama. The mikes ain't loud, the speakers aren't 
working, and the band doesn't sound quite right. Sisters Tamika and Latocha 
Scott, Tameka "Tiny" Cottle, and Kandi Burruss are diHgently preparing for a 
concert at the Roxy in their hometown of Atlanta-a show that will kick off a three- 
month tour. The sound check, which should have taken 20 minutes, lasts more than 
an hour, so Xscape finally give up, hoping the sound technicians will fix everything 
in time for tonight's performance. 

What these ladies are promoting is their sophomore album, OfftheHook-i col- 
lection of songs that proves how much they've grown since 1993's Hummin ' Comin ' 
at 'Cha. Not that their debut was a failure (it went double platinum, with big singles 
like "Just Kickin' It" and "Understanding"), but Off the Hook does a much better job 
of showcasing the girls' strong vocal skills. 

These southern ghetto girls honed their talents in the Mt. Olive Church of God 
youth choir in College Park, Ga. (just outside Atlanta)-none of the four have ever 
had formal voice lessons. In 1990 they created Xscap>e and two years later got the atten- 
tion of producer Jermaine Dupri while singing at a Martin Luther Kingjr. birthday 
celebration. They became the first artists signed toDupri'sSoSo Def Records. "Every 
time I seen 'em perform," says Dupri, "I always hear people saying, 'Damn, 1 didn't 
know they was like that.' They take performing really seriously-it's what sold me on 
them to begin with." 

"We've grown up a lot," says Latocha, 23, about their new album. "We did more 
ballads this time, so we had to have better clothes-look more classy and feminine." 

"Now we have a dope stylist," Tamika, 20, adds. "We tell her what we want, and 
she comes back with 20 things that fit our personalities." 

"Last year," says Kandi, 19, "we would just go to the mall with Jermaine." 
Their success has also brought the girls even closer together-they're constantly 
laughing and screaming on one another. They show each other mad love. Preparing 
for the road, they keep reminding one another to pack necessary items (panty liners. 



according to Latocha, are the most important things to have on hand). 

Yeah, they argue, but no one stays angry for very long. "If two of us are having an 
argument, the other two will watch and make fun," says Kandi. And their constant 
prayers throughout the day (before meals and shows) help them deal with everything 
and anything that comes up. In fact, their faith helped them all get through Tamika's 
surprise pregnancy last year (she now has an infant daughter, O'shun). 

Xscape still live outside Atlanta, still have the same friends, and still go to the same 
church. They open their own fan mail and try to maintain relationships with their sup- 
porters by calling them up and just being friendly. 

They don't, however, allow fans in their hotel rooms after shows— except for once, 
last year in Texas, when three Army officers walked into their room, stripped, and 
danced butt-naked to BLACKstreet's "Love's in Need" for about an hour. OrJy Tamika, 
Kandi, and some fiiends— who waved dollar bills during the spectacle-were witness 
to the event. "When they left, we were screaming. I'd never been so disappointed in 
my life with brothers, o*ii)i? 'Cause brothers are usually, you know..." says Tamika, 
with a sly smile, referring to the officers' inadequate jimmy sizes. 

Strippers aside, though, the strength of the group lies in their own absolute love 
of performing. "Being onstage is the best thing," Tamika says. 

"And we all can sing lead," adds Tiny, 20. "We're not like other girl groups-where 
one does lead and the others do backup." 

The one-girl-lead formula is in fact often the case with female groups. "That's why 
back in the day, I used to feel like we had something to prove," says Kandi. " 'Just Kickin' 
It' was our first single-we did not want it to be-and it was, like, this laid-back singing." 

"Like the Barney song," screams Tamika before she and her sister break into the 
purple dinosaur's "I love you / You love me" theme, laughing at the same time. 

Kandi, though, wants everyone to know that Xscape are no baby-girl group and 
that they have skills. "Every time someone asks us to sing," she says, "I feel like we 
should-so people'll know what time it is." □ 
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Even among rappers, the Teacher has a reputation 
for arrogance. Had I not known this before we met, 
I would certainly have learned by watching him 
school the worshipful interviewer slotted ahead of me. 
The journalist was rapt as Kris bragged about his work 
ethic, his plans for a wordless rap album and a manual for 
MCs, his various theories about personal conduct, fem- 
inine spirituality, edutainment, and world peace. I was- 
n't rapt: KRS-One talked so exhaustively about himself 
that I found myself yawning during the wait and hop- 
ing to get away as quickly as possible. 

Which would have been a mistake. When Kris and I 
finally talked, the bombast he dished me was leavened 
with the flashes of wit and insight familiar to listeners of 
the Blastmaster's eight albums, especially his latest sal- 
vo, simply titled KRS-One. He is justifiably proud of 
those "edutational" moments and the enviable career 
they have earned for him. "Having lectured at Harvard, 
Yale, Vassar, Columbia, NYU, and Stanford," his press 
bio announces, "KRS-One is rightfully nicknamed the 
Teacher." Though Kris now says the Teacher role origi- 
nated as a marketing strategy, the persona-and its atten- 
dant bullshit-also plainly come from Kris's own strange 
and lucky and unlucky life. 

Bom Lawrence Parker in Park Slope, Brooklyn in the 
summer of 1965, the rapper left home at 14 to play bas- 
ketball and read books free of the gaze of the authorities 
(his mother and the New York City public school sys- 
tem). He landed in .1 homeless shelter in the South Bronx, 
where he was dubbed Krishna by residents because of 
his interest in the Hare Krishna spirituality of some of 
the antipoverty workers. By the time Krishna met youth 
counselor Scott Sterling, he was also writing graffiti as 
KRS-One (Knowledge Reigns Supreme Over Neariy 
Everyone). Together he and Sterling, a.k.a. DJ Scott La 
Rock, created Boogie Down Productions, releasing their 
landmark debut album, Criminal Minded, in 1987. 

After Scott's murder later that year, the Teacher's rep 
blossomed; KRS-One seemed fired up with a desire to 
bear witness to American hypocrisy. This mission- 
despite its didacticism— won him a great deal of hip hop 
respect, and money. Yet Kris never let go of his home- 
lessness ethos or the blend of survivalism and lO'ishna 
consciousness he'd learned while living on the street. 
"Tlic minute you hold on to something," he says cheer- 
fijlly, "you are going to be destroyed by your attachment 
to it." Instead, he has privately made a point of avoid- 
ing investment in any one approach to politics or spiri- 
tuality, and maintained a wide range of sincerely felt but 
frequently contradictory positions. 

These contradictions can manifest cynicism, oppor- 
tunism, confusion, and straight-up ignorance. Through 
the Stop the Violence movement he organized in 1989, 
the rapper bemoaned hip hop celebrauons of violence, 
while 1992's Sex and Violence featured gun blather by 
mediocre MC Freddie Foxxx. During one creatively slug- 
gish period, Kris advocated a vague humanism in the 
form of pet project HEAL (Human Education Against 
Lies); during another he and his boys beat down poor 
Piince Be of P.M. Dawn. And though he has spent much 
of his career criticizing capitalism, the Teacher's new 
album counsels rap novices to sell a consistent image- 
as he did-while tailoring the content of one's work to 
suit current trends. 

Perhaps the Teacher should no longer be taken seri- 
ously. Parker's mission to edutain seems to be taking a 
backseat to other interests, including cheerleading for 
old-school artistry (in August, he headlined an "old- 
school throwdown" with longtime rival MC Shan), pro- 
ducing artists like Mad Lion and Channel Live, and mn- 
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ning his management company. Front Page. 

But at the same rime, ICRS-One is now making some 
of the best records of his career. "He's in a good mood 
today," said his publicist just before she ushered me in. 
ICris and I laughed a lot during the conversation; I 
enjoyed the several hours we spent discussing his life, 
opinions, contradictions, foolishness-maybe I was rapt. 

Then it was time to leave, and he offered me a copy 
of his MCs manual. He signed it with a big laugh. I did- 
n't look at the inscription until I got home. "Everything," 
he had written in big graffiu-style letters, "iz a lie!" 

On your new album, you altributeyour longevity to suc- 
cess in marketingyour image. Doesn 'l selling /A^ i mage 
ofbeingateacherconjlictmilhacluallyhemgaleacherf 
Only because the mainstream graphics in our mind 
say what the teacher's not supposed to be or that this is 
what the teacher is supposed to be. 

It's not just because of mainstream graphics. It 's because- 
Mainstream graphics! You have to understand that 
I'm living several separate lives at once. I have a black- 
youth life, KRS, which is— to the drug dealers out here- 
the ultimate hardcore. They say, "KRS, keep it real!" Or 
"Spark mad izm !" Or "Jump P.M. Dawn !" They express 
their version of love toward me in the best way they 
know how. A drug dealer might oflcr nie 16 on the kilo 
or a pound of herb to show how I tan get down with 
their business. It's up to me to say, "I'm chilling," or not. 
In doing that you become hypocritical but at the same 
time you become very universal. 

WImi the Teachcrjiimped P.M. Dawn, hedidn '/ seem uni- 
versal. Bui the hypocrisy was clear. 

Looking back on that, it was a triumph for hip hop 
and J setback for KRS Onc. That was the first time a 
believed-to-be-hardcore artist took a physical reaction 
to a believed-to-be<ommercial artist. Half of my audi- 
ence was, like, "Yeah!" The other half were, like, "We 
thought you were an intelligent brother!" Most of the 
intelligentsia in my worid despise violence because they 
don't understand it. My sales dropped considerably after 
that, but I became the real shit. And my intell igent audi- 
ence is coming back because I'm the only one left. There's 
no Public Enemy-not the group who put out // Takes a 
Nation of Millions to I told Us Back. There's no X Clan or 
Poor Righteous Teachers. I'm the only one left in 1995. 
YoiiriuScUignil audimcc wants a teacher with integrity. 
Well, I'm on the lecture circuit I'm a professor. I have 
honorary degrees. I expound on reality with other peo- 
ple who have studied this for 10 or 20 years. On the uni- 
versity circuit I am a very established and well-known 
lecturer on philosophy. And they detest that image of 
this gangsta. 

Soyou have conflicting existences. 
You know what some people say? "KRS: the founder 
of 'gangsta rap.' Criminal Mindedvas the first gangsta 
rap album." And I say no, it's not. N. W.A's Straight Outia 
Compton was. Or maybe Just-Ice's album was. The main 
thing is that before Criminal Minded, rappers were char- 
acters. After Criminal Minded, rappers became the every- 
day people on the corner. Realism. I was what Run- 
D.M.C., for example, was characterizing themselves to 
be-though in real life they were as real as me. 

How doyou plan to makeyour black-youth reportage and 
your professional leachinpfittogfther more coherentfy-^thltss 
contradiction? 

Let me define the contradiction. I appear to be con- 
tradictory only because I look at the whole of a situa- 
tion. And when you look at the whole of a thing, there's 
no such thing as right/wrong, good/bad, up/down, 
right/left. It's everything at once that you look at. You 



don't ground yourself in one thing. You say "I'm a 
Buddhist" to Buddhists. And you be true to Buddhism. 
Study it, know it, and when you expound on it, speak. 
But when you're in a church, you say "I'm a Christian." 
And know Christianity and study it. Then when I'm on 
the corner with the Five Percenters, I'm God. Straight 
up. "The black man is God." And expound on that and 
study that and know it. But they're all real! 
Slippery. 

I am whatever the moment is. So anyone who is look- 
ing to study KRS has to know who I am at this particu- 
lar moment. And I'm true to that moment. As much as 
I debate and critique and talk about Christianity, if I was 
in a church I would say none of it. 

But isn '/ that irresponsible? 

You cannot give the mind that which it cannot digest. 
How doyou know they cannot digest it? 
Because when the student is ready, the teacher will 
appear. Not the other way around. 
So what areyou teaching? 

I'm questioning the history of God altogether, and 
why we call God a him and not a her. The European inva- 
sions of Africa and the slave trade are the ways of God 
as a man. In Africa, the goddess was the creative force of 
the universe. If you live in a society that only gives pow- 
er to J man, you create a society that can only analyze 
what's been created, rather than creating anything for 
itself. Human society will have to reach a balance. Put 
aside the concept of God as a man, and respect the con- 
cept of the earth goddess. 

Is that all? 

KRS-One is teaching "reality." That's a very vague 
word. Reality' in this sense; I think human beings must 
react to the real conditions affecting that human being's 
survival. If that human being does not react to the real 
conditions affecting its survival, it will destroy itself In 
a nutshell, the KRS-One teaching is: In order to survive 
as a human being, you have to be nonattached to your 
memory and past experiences. 

In the past you 've said history is antral. 

In a historical context. In a historical environment. 

Everything is a historical environment. 

No. I would say everything is words and pictures. 
Because historv' ain't really histor>'. History, no matter 
howyoulook.it it, is a lie. Because we weren't there. Every 
aspect of historj' is someone's interpretation of it. 

Right. But not necessarily a lie. hie is a very loaded word. 

All human beings are liars because all human beings 
live in ignorance. We live in ignorance. 

And always will? 

Some human beings are more aware than others, who 
are not aware. If you know that you are ignorant, silence 
is golden. If you decide to speak, you're a liar. 

So you lie? 

Yup. 

All the time. 
Yup. 

Intentionally? 

Intentionally only because I know I speak out of igno- 
rance. I'm not plotting to turn the minds of people in 
my direction by altering the truth. 

/ didn 't thinkyou were. But it seems to me that a lot of times 
your ignorana is obvious. Sometimes it 's clear thalyou haven 't 
tried to do any studying. I want to askyou about books. 

I don't do much reading anymore. 

Why not? 

Because I realize that I'm only reading the opinions 
of another person. And I don't want to hear nobody. 
[Laughs] Let me clarify that statement. I'm into con- 
versations. And I'm really getting into meditation. 
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Why can 'lyou read and converse and meditate? 

Hmmm...well, you're in the middle of a working 
thought. So you're actually at where my thinking is actu- 
ally at. Now I don't know that this thinking is right or not. 
It is just where 1 am today. I feel that if I can truly study 
me and know who / am and how I really feel about and 
react to certain things, I can turn that on to the rest of the 
world and define at least a portion of society. 

What kind of books wereyou reading in the past? 

I've read every pro-black book I can find on the mar- 
ket. I've studied every philosopher from Aristotle to 
Martin Luther King, who I think was the last philosopher. 
I know what book knowledge is. Book knowledge basi- 
cally just repeats itself over and over and over again. 

People do too. 

No. People can't repeat themselves, because they must 
react to the present. Books are trapped. They are what 
they were. 

But at the same time books can be useful in the present because 
they can helpyou understand howyougot here. 
But what if you're caught up? 
So you feel that you 're caught up f You've read enough ? 
Yeah. 

[Laughing] What are the things to read so that our readers 
can feel they 've read enough ? 

They should read all Bibles. They should start with 
the reading of the Bhagavad Gita and die Koran. If they'd 
like to further their study and get a little more deep, they 
can branch olVinio certain philosophers of dicse books. 
Tlicre's also a book by Will Durant, named The Pleasures 
of Philosophy— vexy good book for updating yourself in 
terms of philosophy. I would read all the pro bKick stutt. 
Meaning Diop, Ivan Van Sertima, Dr. Frances Cress 
Welsing, and Dr. Yosef Ben-Jochannan's work. 

You 've rcadFrantz Fation r" 

What's the title? 

The Wretched of the Earth. It's a basic text. 
No. 

/low aboul James Baldwin f 

Yeah, but not from that philosophy perspective. 

Imeanljrom the 'pro-black "perspective. 

No. I don't know, maybe I'm wrong, but James Bald- 
win seems like an Afro-Ameriain to me. The poetry of 
Marcus Garvey is more pro-black. 

Frederick Douglass ? 

House nigger. Straight up. He sent the whole fucking 
country to war-he tricked Africans to go fight for their 
freedom in the Civil War when he knew that the war was- 
n't about freedom. He tricked the whole nation. He was 
a fiickin' sellout. 

He didn 't need to trick anybody to get slaves to fight for their 
freedom. 

Only a small percentage of the slaves thought they 
were slaves. 

Whatdoyou mean by that? 

The reality of slavery is not the reality that we have 
today. The history of slavery is taught to us in blocks of 
revolts, lynchings, murders, laws, and wars. Then they're 
clouded up with who was president at certain times or 
who was the one who spoke out at that time. And you 
might get folklore in. Like the guy who busted his heart 
trying to ourwork a coal machine and died. 

John Henry. 

This is history. That's not real history from the per- 
spective of how it's taught to those people on the street 
out that window. But if you go to the 23rd century, and 
look back on 1990 to '95, it will look identical to slavery. 

No. 

What would be the difference? The only difference 
between then and now is technology. Wage slavery exists 



today, identical to chattel slavery. Today, we don't have to 
do work with our hands. We direct a machine to do it. 
But the concept is still intact. 

/ think chattel slaves were dealing with circumstances that 
are far worse than most people have to deal with today. 

Most slaves were happy. 

What? 

This is documented history. The only slaves that spoke 
out against society were like me. To whom people say, 
"Why are you so angry?" Out of 100 percent of slaves, 20 
or maybe 10 percent of them were, like, "We need to free 
ourselves. We need to get off this shit." 

That's ridiculous— the slaves knew they were living in mis- 
ery. But let's look at the people you say are speaking out, the peo- 
ple who want to teach mind revolution. Some folks say that if 
people likeyou really can teach through rap,y 'all can also make 
folks mindlessly violent. So that rap should be regulated. 

Well, that's arrogance. Because they can't really cen- 
sor us. The more you do to rap, the bigger it gets. 

But Snoop and them are being targeted. 

Same thing. The way to destroy Snoop is., .hmmm. 
Maybe I shouldn't say that. [Laughs] I'll say this: It's the 
world of opposites. Rap is created under constant oppres- 
sion. The more you want to lock me up and shut me up, 
the stronger I get. So the more you do that to Snoop, the 
bigger he's going to get. You can't destroy rap. Only the 
people can destroy rap. 

I think all of hip hop music is positive. There is no 
suchdiingas negative. I'd like to introduce a new word, 
niggative. It is the final expression of the slave mentalit>' 
that Snoop and them are dealing with. They've said it 
themselves: They're real niggas. Tlie nigga mentality is 
really the ghetto mentality. 

Personally, 1 'm tired of the macho posturing in the music. Is 
rap on a creative upswing or downswing? 

I think rap is on an upswing. But only because I'm here. 

What doyou mean? 

I take responsibility for rap's positive image. And so, 
yes, rap is on an upswing. It's just where you place your 
perceptions. If you're looking at Snoop-Snoop could be 
a positive thing to people in Long Beach. Eventually 
Snoop is going to do a positive record. It's natural. 
Eventually I'm going to put out another gun-buck, "Let's 
kill 'em all!" Actually, I'm manifesting //w through Mad 
Lion. [KRS produced Mad Lion's "Shoot to Kill" and 
"Take it Easy," and books the raggamulTin hip hop artist 
through his Front Page agency.] But rap is on a positive 
swing, because I know what my influence is going to be. 

Biggie Smalls seemed upset about your saying, 'lam hip 
hop." 

When I say "I am rap," it's not that anybody else isn't. 
It's my philosophical thing: 1 think we are notdoingTxp, 
it's what we are. It was a big misunderstanding-Biggie 
mistaking my philosophy for ego. Then he said he was 
drunk, and he wasn't himself that day, and it just came 
out. I consider him a friend, so he should be able to speak 
his mind. 

How doyou expect rap to change in the next toy ears ? 

It's reality-check time. You're going to have to be a 
rap artist and a break-dancer. Or a rap artist and a graffi- 
ri artist. Because soon, to keep your hardcore edge, you're 
going to have to be able to do the other aspects of hip 
hop. Soon. In a few minutes, graffiti is going to be as big 
as rap was or is. Moneywise and famewise. Break dancing 
the same way. 

Areyou linking\\3iAcote tojinancial success? 

Let's define hardcore. To me being hardcore is when 
you hit the core of your audience hard. To me, R. Kelly 
is hardcore. In the R&B world, it's all about sex, sex, sex. 
But some artists like to beat around the bush about it. 



Then you got R. Kelly, who'll take his clothes off and say, 
"Come suck me." In fact, the more money you make, 
the more hardcore you can be-the more you manipu- 
late the videos, radios, TVs. Snoop could be on the cov- 
er of VI BE and shoot two people. (Snoop was charged 
with murder in August 1993, the same month he ap- 
peared on VTBE's cover] That's hardcore. 

So you think Snoop is going to become agri^ti artist? 

I think he's going to have to study that or break danc- 
ing if he wishes to survive in this game for the next 10 yeais. 

Because the business is cyclical. 

Rap might have outlived its flair. Its newness. It's 
becoming mainstream society now. Whenever Kentucky 
Fried Chicken or Coca-Cola openly and readily accepts 
you, you're no longer the underground, no matter how 
you slice it. I think people-especially people in Am- 
erica-are always looking for the underground. What is 
real. What is the true expression. And rap is losing its 
true-expression badge. There's no such thing as an under- 
ground artist anymore, especially if you put a record out. 
The only underground artists are unsigned. And then 
you don't hear about them anyway. 

So what doyou think constitutes a real hip hopper? 

A real hip hopper is a person. . . . No, a real hip hopper 
is not even a person. It's a level of thinking. It's when you 
are one with inner-city youth. 

In America. 

In America. [Pause] No. Wait a minute. 
[Laughs] It's hard. 

If someone wants to Icam, then he or she is being real 
about it. 

Can someone who is not African-American be "real"? 

I don't think they will be accepted. Tliat's what you 
get with the realty real versus the real. I think there's levels 
of real. Like Kid Capri is really real. He's the father of the 
mix tapes. If it wasn't for him, S&.S, Ron G., Doo-Wop 
wouldn't have jobs. 

So it 's not just a genetic thing. 

If you equate it to best, like, who's the best at it, then 
I think it's genetics. I think you have to be black or Latino 
to be the best at hip hop. No, let me take that back— you 
have to be oppressed. 

Then it 's notgenetics. 

It's not genetics. Rhythm and things like that are genet- 
ics. But you could learn that too. To be naturally hip hop 
is genetics. To be a hip hopper naturally, I think you have 
to be black or Latino, or have some African gene in you 
somewhere along the line. 

But what about the oppressedfactor? 

Take Bill Clinton's daughter. If she's willing to expose 
herself to learning about hip hop, what she has to do is 
leave the White House and come live in the South Bronx 
or Brooklyn. If she lives there-nobody knowing that it's 
the president's daughter or nothing-she has to meet a 
guy, he has to dog her out. Dis her Then she got to meet 
a guy that she really likes and dis him. Then she has to 
go to a party, get caught up in a fight. Maybe she's not 
fighting, but see it. Feel the tension of it. She has to go 
to a Wu-Tang concert. She has to live it. She has to drive 
with three other black youths in a car, and they driving 
and the police are looking at them. She has to feel the 
tension with the black youth, and know what that shit 
feels like. If she can withstand that, then she too can 
become a hip hopper. 

The closest many rap fans come to that is through the music 
of people likeyou. And then they turn on a Supremes tape. And 
then after that maybe Nirvana or Soundgarden. 

But if they can feel oppression, for that moment they 
are hip hop. They are welcome to the nation. But only 
for the moment. □ 
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All eyes are on the television. A hush falls over 
the room as a video image flips into focus, and 
two Beavis and Butt-head-like characters ap- 
pear. Wearing heavy-metal T-shirts and plas- 
tic hairpieces (stolen from the battery-operat- 
ed family in those Duracell commercials), the pair stare 
at an old, beat-up TV. One flicks his remote. A blast of 
static assaults their vision, a thumping beat kicks in, and 
a glassy-eyed, scruffy-faced rapper appears, plumes of 
slo-mo smoke emerging from his mouth. 

On this searing, hot Monday afternoon in July, ii 
members of the MTV staff are sealed in an air-condi- 
tioned conference room 24 floors above Times Square. 
Lounging around a rectangular table in a room with 
two 27-inch televisions and speakers perched at each 
end, they are scrutinizing the video for "How High?," 
a duet from Defjam artists Redman and Method Man. 
Give or take a body, this same group gathers here every 
Monday to decide how many of the 30 to 50 videos sub- 
mitted weekly to MTV will end up on the channel-a 
mighty task when you consider that their selections will 
be seen in 61 million homes across America and mil- 
lions more overseas. That kind of exposure can turn an 
artist platinum almost overnight. 

Smiles abound as the video's minidrama unfolds. 
Meth and Redman are busy removing shoe boxes of an 
unknown substance from an ice cream truck with a bob- 
bing clown head on top. As the rappers hand their box- 
es to an anonymous white guy, cops headed by 
"Sergeant Cracker" look on from surveillance vans a 



clips from Collective Soul, Faith, Hole, Shane Mac- 
Gowan, and Doug E. Fresh-will be sent to the stan- 
dards department, which will screen them for objec- 
tionable material. If, for instance, a video has a refer- 
ence to weed, or shows a weapon being used in a men- 
acing way or a visible brand-name logo, it will be 
returned to the record label, which must then pay to 
have the forbidden words or images cut or blurred if 
the video is to be admitted. 

While an edited version of the video forjamiroquai's 
ode to herb, "Return of the Space Cowboy," will go on 
to get play on MTV, "How High?" won't. "What MTV 
wanted would have required cutting out lyrics and visu- 
als, and basically changing the whole concept of the 
video," says Rhonda Cowan, Defjam's video com- 
missioner. "It just wasn't worth it." 

"For every one video you see, there are a thousand 
that didn't make it," says Craig Henry, a video director 
who has had a number of rap and R&B clips air on MTV. 
"Those that do make it are often not given fair play, or 
they're edited down until they're not even the same 
video. Overall, rap isn't treated with the same level of 
respect as other music on the channel." 

"MTV are some of the biggest censors out here," says 
Kenneth Matthews, a veteran video producer who now 
works for Uptown Records. "I honestly believe that 
they are racist. They only want images that won't 
threaten their audience: safe, nonthreatening images of 
black men." 

With right-wing culture critics on the rise, and the 



Launching August 1, 1981 with videos from the 
Buggies, Pat Benatar, Rod Stewart, and Styx, 
MTV was an ovemight sensation. Record labels 
found there was a direct correlation between fre- 
quent MTV airplay and increased sales. In a 
medium that emphasized a group's look as much as its 
sound, tradirional rock icons soon found themselves 
eclipsed by bands like the Stray Cats and Bow Wow 
Wow. MTV was helping to mold a new kind of modem 
pop. It soon began to exert an influence over what kinds 
of artists got signed and what kinds of records got made. 

As it grew, MTV's fast-cutting techniques and focus 
on style as content championed the short attention span 
and helped change television itself Increasingly, the 
channel-bought out in 1986 by media giant Yiacom, 
which also owns VHi and Nickelodeon-became a vehi- 
cle for advertisers to reach an audience of mostly white 
middle-class kids who liked big guitars and big hair. 

But there was a problem. Though MTV claimed to 
be playing anything that could be called rock 'n' roll, 
there weren't many black artists in the mix. As Rolling 
Stone reported in 1983, "Of the over 750 videos shown 
on MTV during the channel's first 18 months, fewer than 
two dozen featured black artists." Rick James called the 
channel "racist" when it rejected "Super Freak," and said 
that MTV "set black people back 400 years." 

MTV seemed undaunted until an alleged showdown 
with CBS/Epic Records in 1983 over Michaeljackson's 
"Billie Jean." It was rumored that MTV wasn't going to 
air the video because it deemed Jackson-whose big-bud- 
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Is MTV embracing a new era of hip hop history or just runningfrom the realf By Carter Harris 



few feet away. Their business finished, the MCs drive 
off into the sunset, rapping, ". . .So high I could kiss the 
sky." Oblivious to the helicopters hovering above. 
Method Man and Redman mug for the camera, while 
traveling at an absurdly slow speed, smoke pouring from 
the mouth of the big clown head. The whole thing feels 
funny and a little surreal, an impression enhanced by 
the fact that the Beavis and Butt-head characters turn 
out to be costumed versions of Redman and Method 
Man watching themselves. 

The video elicits more than a few good-natured 
chuckles from the panel of judges, but as clever as it 
might be, it may not be fit for MTV viewers at large. That 
decision falls to the folks in this room, all drawn from 
the network's programming and talent relations depart- 
ments. They're in their early twenties to early thirties, 
all dressed as though they were in a Gap commercial. 
Nine are white. One is black. There's also an nth per- 
son, a young black man from talent relations who's in 
charge of changing the videocassettes. 

"That's gonna have a little trouble with our stan- 
dards department because of the smoking in it," says 
Patti Galluzzi, vice president of music programming. 
A short debate ensues between those who see the video 
as "basically glorifying drug use" and those who think 
it can be cleaned up, much like "thatjamiroquai song 
'Return of the Space Cowboy,' where we just had to take 
out the explicit stuff." In the end, it's agreed that the 
video will be accepted for YO! MTV Raps pending the 
approval of the standards department. 

All of the videos that make today's cut— including 



likes of Bob Dole and C. DeLores Tucker blaming art 
for the country's economic and social ills, some labels 
and video stations appear to be running scared. One of 
MTV's longest-lasting shows, YO! MTV Raps, recently 
lost hosts Fab 5 Freddy, Doctor Dre, and Ed Lover, and 
the network has cut back on the amount of hardcore 
rap it programs. 

When KO.' was in its prime, the show was instru- 
mental in breaking countless new acts and taking hip 
hop culture to the four comers of the earth. But nowa- 
days, new rap talent usually shows up on the Box or BET 
first, or else on one of hundreds of regional programs 
such as New York's Video Music Box or Oakland's 
SoulBeat. Many of the hip hop videos you see on the 
Box or BET don't appear on MTV at all, or they appear 
in a drastically edited form. 

MTV now seems to prefer "softer" black music: Bran- 
dy, Boyz II Men, TLC. While YOl MTV Raps has been 
relegated to a single weekly slot, its "smooved-out" 
counterpart, MTVjams, hosted by debonair funnyman 
Bill Bellamy, airs every day. All of which has prompted 
folks throughout the entertainment industry to ques- 
tion the music network's commitment to hip hop. 

MTV maintains that it evaluates every video accord- 
ing to the same set of guidelines. It says such criticisms 
come from people who misunderstand the process or 
are upset because their videos don't get played. "We 
don't look to program MTV white or black, alternative 
or hip hop," says Andy Schuon, senior vice president 
of music and programming. "We look for it to repre- 
sent what's happening in music right now." 



get clips have consistently taken music video to new 
heights of artistry-"inappropriate" for their demo- 
graphic. "I believe a conversation took place between 
the heads of the two companies— [former CBS president] 
Walter Yetnikoff and [former MTV president] Bob 
Pittman," says Harvey Leeds, Sony/Epic's vice presi- 
dent of promotion. "It was, like, 'If you don't play this 
video, you're not gorma get any more product from us.' 
And then it came to explaining how big a star Michael 
was and how universal the music was." 

Pittman, president and CEO ofTime Warner Enter- 
prises, denies that any such conversation ever took place. 
"There was nevera threat," he says. "To the contrary, we 
had been working to get black musicians to make videos 
for the purpose of trying to disprove assertions that we 
weren't playing black videos. The reality was, many blad( 
musicians were not on MTV because they didn't have 
videos." Nevertheless, BET had been playing black music 
since 1981, the year MTV premiered. 

Any lingering criticisms of MTVs treatment ofblack 
music were largely put to rest on August 6, 1988 with the 
premier of YO! MTV Raps. The show first aired on Sat- 
urdays with Fab 5 Freddy as host, then expanded a few 
months later with a weekday edition, featuring the cem- 
bali banter ofEd Lover and Doctor Dre. KO.'fast became 
one of MTV's highest-rated shows. 

Ted Demme, 31, nephew of director Jonathan Dem- 
me and now a filmmaker in his own right ( Who's the 
Man?, TheRef), came up with the idea for the show with 
another white guy, Peter Dougherty, who now works for 
MTV Europe. "We did a pilot, and it scored amazing rat- 
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"I DIDN'T THINK YO! COULD LAST FOREVER, " SAYS FAB 5 FREDDY, MTV'S 
LONGEST-LASTING HOST. "BUT THE ROOTS OF WHAT'S GOING ON IN 
AMERICAN POPULAR CULTURE SHOULDN'T BE SWEPT UNDER THE RUG. " 



ings," recalls Demme, who was an MTV production assis- 
tant at the time. "For the first couple years, Fab and 
myself and Ed and Dre basically programmed the show," 
he says. "We had a real sense of what was fresh and new. 
Like when EPMD first came out, we'd play it even 
though it wasn't on the pop charts. . . .Thirty days later 
the LP went gold. We tried to balance it with mainstream 
acts. Back then we didn't really have any standards prob- 
lems whatsoever. MTV just let us do what we were doing. 
The show was getting great ratings and really good press." 

But as the hot new network grew into a big business, 
things changed. "It seemed like advertisers and even 
MTV were happy when there was a certain type of rap 
coming," Demme says of the days when Tone-Loc and 
D.J. Jazzy Jeff & the Fresh Prince ruled the charts. "But 
when N.W.A came up, and rap started to get gangsta, and 
guns started coming out, everybody got really scared, 
and suddenly MTV's standards went 
berserk. It became a big fight." 

Veterans of the show say Demme's de- 
parture in late 1992 was a major blow. " YOl's 
been no fiin since Ted Demme walked away 
from it," says Ed Lover. "Ted was a fighter. 
He was the white guy going in there fight- 
ing for the beliefs of black kids all the time. 
[After he left] they cut the budget back and 
took Fab 5 from being out in the 
street.. . .The show is garbage now." 

With Demme gone, the show was 
bounced around and finally cut back from 
its daily schedule to a late Friday slot (mid- 
night to 2 a.m.) in January '93, where it's 
remained ever since. "If MTV is supposed 
to be a network that shows popular music 
culture and all sorts of music, to break new 
and exciting artists, then stick to that with 
all your music," says Demme. "Don't throw 
rap on at 1 in the morning and act like 
you're doing a great service." 

MTV maintains that XO.'got a less desir- 
able rime slot and reduced airrime because 
rarings declined. "The rarings only fell off 
when they started jumbling it around with- 
out advertising where it was," counters Lover. 
"If you can't find something, how you sup- 
posed to watch it?" 

In fact, YO! as we know it may soon be 
over. As of August 17, Fab 5 Freddy, Ed 
Lover, and Doctor Dre were relieved of 
hosting duties. Their contracts expired and 
were not renewed. All say they left on ami- 
cable terms and will still appear on the net- 
work from time to time. According to Tma 
Exarhos, MTVs vice president of commu- 
nications, the charmel is currently consid- 
ering new names for the show. 

"Like other MTV shows, KO.' needed a 
fresh coat of paint," says Schuon, the man who over- 
sees most of the show-to-show flow on the channel. 
The former programming director of radio station 
KROQrFM in Los Angeles, he now occupies a spacious 
office overlooking Broadway. On one wall is a Nine 



Inch Nails poster; on the other hang photos of David 
Letterman and friends. Thirty years old, with a round 
face, balding forehead, and prominent earlobes, 
Schuon is gracious but slightly rushed. "For the time 
being, we're gonna have the artists who have their 
videos on YO! guest-hosting," he says. "It doesn't sig- 
nal a dramatic change." 
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I ot everyone sees it this way. "As far as I can tell, 
I they're trying to make a happy hip hop show 
'ith celebrity guests introducing videos," says 
I Jat Benson, who has a windowless office on a 
I different floor from Schuon decorated with 
posters of Foxy Brown and Dr. Dre (the West Coast rap- 
per, that is). Benson, a 27-year-old black man, was YO!'s 
producer from June '92 to May '95, and continues to pro- 
duce other MTV shows and is an associate producer of 



It's often suggested that MTV's rules for what 
can and cannot be shown in videos do not apply 
equally to all types of music. After reviewing 
dozens of clips, VIBE found numerous examples 
of an apparent double standard. On the left are 
images from rock videos that MTV allowed to be 
shown; on the right, images from rap videos that 
had to be cut or blurred out. You be the judge. 



Screen jelly— "Three Little 
Pigs": Big bad wolf gets blunted. 




^NAS— "One Love": Big bad MC 
makes toking gesture (no blunt). 




^WAX— "California" 
man on fire. 



Running f» ARTIFACTS— "C'mon Wit da Git 
Down": Piece of paper on fire. 



Unplugged. "The idea is no longer content-driven. It miss- 
es the opportunity to interview the underground flavor 
comin' up and the other things we were able to do, from 
havin' special guest DJs to going on the road to places like 
Kingston or Tokyo." 



Benson stopped producing the show in May because 
he was "firustrated" with the politics. "There's too many 
hurdles to getting a video played on MTV," he says. "I'm 
not one to say that people should send in their videos 
with violence and guns and gratuitous sex. But there are 
other nuances of hip hop that get red-flagged because 
it's automatically assumed that they represent negative 
elements of life." 

According to Benson, YO! is not the only show com- 
ing up short. MTV Reggae Sound System, a 13-part series 
he produced, was aimed at spicing up the network's black 
music coverage by showcasing different flavors of dance- 
hall, dub, and reggae. Shot in Jamaica and hosted by 
Patra and Apache Indian, Sound System has experienced 
delays and is now slated to air Tuesdays at 1:30 a.m. "I 
don't see how my show is supposed to survive and be 
successful at this hour," says Benson. "This show repre- 
sents a year and a half of work, and this is 
what it gets?" 

Critics point to MTV's general lack of 
passion for black music that isn't main- 
stream pop. And they wonder if cutting- 
edge hip hop is on its way out altogether. 
"We're playing more rap and hip hop than 
ever," Schuon insists. "It used to be we'd 
maybe have YO! MTV on a half hour in the 
evenings and the most popular video might 
air once or twice a week. We've got some rap 
and hip hop videos airing two, three, four 
times a day. We've integrated it more. It's 
become more a part of overall MTV." 

Actually, the amount of straight-up rap 
on MTV has remained pretty steady since 
1991. Rap accounts for about 10 to 14 per- 
cent of the total playlist, according to a sur- 
vey of Billboard video charts. How does that 
translate into raw numbers? In the second 
week ofjuly-a month in which MTV plays 
more rap than usual-this year, six out of the 
57 videos in regular rotation were rap. 

Though a song's popularity is one of 
MTV's primary considerations for accept- 
ing a video, the network helps break many 
lower level alternative rock bands, endorsing 
them with a "Buzz Clip" tag and regular 
rotation before they become hits. Rap 
groups, on the other hand, must generally 
rank high on the charts before MTV will 
touch them— and even that's no guarantee. 
This August, for instance, Bone Thugs 'N' 
Harmony and Raekwon had the No. 2 and 
No. 10 pop albums in the country respec- 
tively, yet Bone's video— the Box's top selec- 
tion for six straight weeks-didn't crack 
MTV's Top 50, and Raekwon's wasn't being 
aired at all. MTV occasionally picks a pop- 
pish rap artist to nurture, such as Coolio, or 
an act that appeals to the alternative college set, like US3 
or Spearhead. MTV-sponsored concerts, award shows, 
and Tlie Grind feature the occasional rapper. Yet hip hop's 
core audience must look elsewhere to find popular 
"underground" rappers like the Luniz, O.C., Mobb 
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Deep, or Tha Alkaholiks-the hip hop equivalent of 
"alternative* MTV staples like Bush and Weezer-who 
get little or no play on MTV. 

"MTV has really controlled how far rap has gone, the 
progression of it," says video director Ralph McDaniels, 
founding host of New York's Video Music Box. "When 
they took YO! ofFbeing on daily, it was a big blow to rap 
music in general. . . . Major labels were, like, "Well, if we 
can't get rap on MTV, then why are we spending so 
much money to produce and promote these things?' " 

"As rap music changed and the videos became more 
extreme, the widespread popularity fiom the MTV audi- 
ence faded somewhat," explains Schuon. 
"I think what we're finding today, like years 
back with Hammer and Young MC, is that 
the rap and hip hop we get that is very 
rhythmic and has a hook to it and is very 
melodic for the most part works better with 
our audience." Schuon says MTV knows 
this from audience surveys and ratings 
fi'om vol The network, however, will not 
make those numbers public. 



it has continued to lead the way in rock, in black music 
it seems to lag behind. "Without a doubt, MTV has the 
power to influence trends," says Benson. 'If you hear 
that Montell Jordan shit 20 times a day, you might not 
like it, but it's gonna be in your head." 

"I didn't think KO/could last forever, but the roots of 
what's going on in American popular culture should- 
n't be swept under the rug," says Fab 5 Freddy. The 
longest-lasting music host in MTV history, Fab brought 
authenticity to MTVs rap coverage. A former graffiti 
artist and onetime rapper, he was a missionary of sorts, 
taking hip hop culture around the world via MTV. 



I 



I nside his Manhattan office, indepen- 
dent video promoter Mark Weinstein 
smokes a cigarette and fiddles with the 
buttons on his television. "After the 
L.A. riots, you had this extreme insis- 
tence on rap being hardcore," he says. "At 
some point, MTV evaluated their own 
image and the content of a lot of videos 
they were getting. I think they decided that 
what they were dealing with might have 
been exerting a polarizing influence on 
their audience." Or as Fab 5 Freddy puts it, 
'Early on, KO/ gave MTV credibility among 
young black and white music lovers who 
were looking for the real, who wanted to 
access the most cutting-edge music in Am- 
erica. It was that global-ghetto-village shit 
jumpin' off. But at some point, the channel decided it 
was becoming too black. They didn't want to be per- 
ceived as a rap-dominated channel. They decided to 
move away from that audience of hip hop heads that 
they helped cultivate." 

"I felt the pendulum swing the other way with, like, 
a lot more hybrids between R&B and rap," says Wein- 
stein. "You know, all the girl groups that have come out 
and so on. But maybe by reformatting and reevaluat- 
ing black music, by putting in more R&B and Jams seg- 
ments, and by putting more dance-oriented rap into 
The Griad-mayhe MTV was being progressive. Or, you 
know, following the trend." 

MTV has about 20 million American viewers week- 
ly. According to a network spokesperson, most are 
between the ages of 12 and 34, half are men, half women, 
and approximately 11 percent are black (the average for 
other cable channels is 9 percent). Of course, the net- 
work not only decides who its audience will be by what 
it plays; it also help shape the tastes of that audience 
and of radio stations and record companies. But while 




^GUNS N' ROSES— "Dont Cry": 
Woman brandishes 9 mm. 



^ DR. ORE— tliilhin' but a G Thang": 
Cook packs 9 mm in waistband. 




^AEROSMrm— "Livin' on the 
Edge": Carjacker smashes window. 



^NAUGHTV BY NATURE— "It's 
On": Carjacker smashes window. 



Digging into some greens and rice at Cafe Beulah, 
a Manhattan restaurant. Fab sports a gray herringbone 
cap, a big gold hoop in his left ear, and his trademark 
tinted glasses. 'For 10 years, people have been asking 
how long hip hop is gotma last. It's here, it's strong, it's 
growing, whether they wanna realize it or not. What is 
more cutting-edge, more true to what rock 'n' roll is sup- 
posed to be? It's there to stimulate you, to fiickin' smack 
you upside your head and make you recognize what 
the fiick is really going on." 

For Fab, the primary problem is the way the culture 
is presented. 'I think that a lot of people at MTV just are 
not a part of the hip hop culture and basically didn't 
grow up listening to the music. It's a culture they don't 
live with or take home and a culture they don't really 
understand. I don't think there's across-the-board 
racism, but it's a subtle indifference, maybe even an 
overt indifference, to what's going on with the music. 
It's reflected in the amount of scrutiny and the amount 
of pressure, and it makes it really difficult to program 
the best of what's out there." 



Schuon defends his staff's conunitment to rap: "If 
the question is. Do we have people who are absolutely 
passionate about the field of rap?, we absolutely do. Are 
they all black? No. Are all the alternative people white? 
No. We have a group of people whose interests are very 
widespread, and we're really proud of the representa- 
tion and expertise we have, and we follow through with 
the music 100 percent, going to the shows and being a 
part of the culture." 

When asked how many blade people are employed 
in the music and standards departments, Carole 
Robinson, senior vice president of MTV and MTV 
Network Communications, says the com- 
pany does not release that kind of infor- 
mation. Producer Jac Benson, however, 
conducted an informal survey. "Of the 10 
people I know of in the programming 
department [recently merged with talent 
relations to form the music department], 
two are black," he says. Moreover, Benson 
says that the standards department, which 
decides which material in a video is inap- 
propriate to play on MTV, consists of two 
white women. "I'd say MTV is about 90 per- 
cent white and 10 percent minority over- 
all," adds Benson. "Without a doubt, there 
isn't a balanced representation here of the 
cultural diversity of society at large. . . .And 
very few of the minorities are in positions to 
make decisions. 

"I remember when Snoop was scheduled 
to perform during the Video Music 
Awards," Benson goes on. 'Everyone was 
worrying about him cursing, constantly 
reminding him, stressing his management 
Snoop was, like, 'I'm gonna flip it when the 
time comes. You don't have to worry.' But 
when we did this NBA All-Star bash, 
Candlebox performed a song called 'You.' 
It's really called 'Fuck You,' but there wasn't 
that sort of aggressive effort to make sure they didn't 
curse. And in the end, they cursed anyway. It was a live 
show, but there was a delay switch, so it was caught. 
Meanwhile, Snoop went through his whole joint and 
didn't curse at all. But with him, everyone was runnin' 
around bananas like he can't make the judgment on his 
own. To me, that's hypocrisy." 



T 



he most widespread complaint leveled against 
MTV is that its standards for what can and can- 
not be shown are unreasonable. None of the 
major music video networks have written rules, 
but they do have informal guidelines that 
labels try to observe. The Box and BET, for instance, 
allow artists to wear brand-name logos (a critical ele- 
ment of hip hop style), whereas MTV considers this 'free 
advertising" that must be blurred out. BET edits drug 
references but not drug symbols like marijuana leaves; 
MTV doesn't allow either. BET doesn't show guns while 
the Box does; MTV says it depends on the situation. 
According to Mark Klein, Epic's national director 



"MTV WAS HAPPY WHEN THERE WAS A CERTAIN TYPE OF RAP COMING," 
SAYS FORMER PRODUCER TED DEM ME. "BUT WHEN RAP WENT GANGSTA, 
ANDTHEGUNSCAMEOUT.SUDDENLYMTV'SSTANDARDSWENTBERSERK." 
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"THESE SO-CALLED STANDARDS ARE BIASED," SAY EDITORS WHO'VE 
CUT VIDEOS FOR MTV. "THERE ARE A LOT OF THINGS A BAND LIKE NINE 
INCH NAILS COULD GET AWAY WITH THAT OL DIRTY BASTARD COULDN'T." 



of video promotions, all the video networks are increas- 
ingly requiring that anything controversial be edited. 
"Even the Box has tempered things," he says. "Five years 
ago I sent them the Limbomaniacs' 'Shake It' video. It 
was an X-rated version with topless dancers, and they 
played it. That wouldn't happen today." But Klein adds 
that MTV is "still the most politically correct of the net- 
works. They're programming a lot more responsibly- 
or conservatively." 

Even the network's harshest critics admit that seg- 
ments like "Choose or Lose" and MTV News are on 
point. "One of the positive things on MTV," says Mc- 
Daniels, "has been the documentaries on various sub- 
jects from violence in schools to guns to AIDS; they've 
done a real good job with that." But when it comes to 
music videos, many find the standards just aren't clear. 
'I'm not quite sure how MTV's standards department 
works," says McDaniels, who recently directed videos 
for the Wu-Tang Clan. "1 don't think they quite under- 
stand either, 'cause they don't really have 
an answer for you, and they change from 
week to week." Schuon says inflexible rules 
would be worse: "If we were an organiza- 
tion that kept our standards firm as society 
changed, then far more people would be 
affected negatively than positively." 

While this may sound sensible, some 
charge that the shifting standards don't 
apply equally to everyone. "These so-called 
standards are biased," says Ted Tucker, 
who's edited numerous videos. "If an artist 
is very popular but does certain things that 
may not normally be considered ethical, 
it's gonna get play because he's selling a 
million jillion records." 

Lynda Simmons, director of creative 
services at Jive Records, says MTV stan- 
dards differ, depending on the genre of 
music. She cites a Fu-Schnickens video for 
the song "Breakdown." Special effects that 
made it look like watermelons and build- 
ing facades were blowing up or "breaking 
down" had to be cut. "I myself have seen 
things of this nature in alternative rock 
videos," says Simmons. "I think because 
we're a rap group, we were thought to be 
inciting kids to go out and blow things up. 
If you look at the original cut and look at what they 
accepted for their standards, I think it took away a lot 
of the creativity." The extra edits also take away from 
sometimes tight rap budgets. "This is all at the expense 
of the label," she says, "not at MTV's expense." 

Director Henry has his own story: "I did this video 
for the Artifacts' 'Come On With the Git Down.' We 
created this fake drag race where this girl lights flash 
paper to start the race and the cars take off Like an old 
Rebel Without a Cause- oi American Graffiti-typ^ feel. 
MTV sent us back to cut all the scenes where he was rid- 
ing with the car door open and all the scenes with flash 
paper. So the message sent to me was, "We're not gonna 
use anything that uses fire or promotes unsafe driving 
habits.' Which would be fine if I hadn't just seen an 



Aerosmith video ["Amazing"] with a guy riding a 
motorcycle with a chick on his lap fiicing the other direc- 
tion. And of course the biggest video on MTV right now 
is by Spike Jonze ["California" by alternative rockers 
Wax] where this guy is running down the street on fire. 
If you're making decisions based on content, then there 
really shouldn't be room for one group to get favoritism 
over another." 

Rappers aren't the only ones whose videos are 
altered. The Breeders, Soul Asylum, Magna Pop, and 
countless other rock groups have had to make changes 
in order to get MTV airplay. Still, according to video 
editor David Daniels, who has worked on both rock 
and rap videos, "There are certainly a lot of things a band 
like Nine Inch Nails could get away with that OI' Dirty 
Bastard couldn't." 

When asked about the Fu-Schnickens and Artifacts 
videos, Schuon recalled neither. "It's totally a context 
thing," he says. "We'd have to go back and specifically 
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^AEROSMITH— "Crazy": Catholic 
schoolgirl's booty exposed. 



f»40 THEVZ W/ COOLIO— "Dlal-a 
Jam": Sister's calves uncovered. 




^ DURAN OURAN— "White Lines": 
Simon Le Bon caresses his jewels. 



f» REDMAN— "Cant Wait": The 
funkadelic relic grabs his nuts. 



look at the lyrics, the intention, the image. We look at 
thousands of videos a year." 

Sometimes, however, those who screen the videos 
at MTV betray blatant ignorance. According to Bad Boy 
Records, MTV asked the Notorious B.I.G.'s label to edit 
a line fi-om "Big Poppa" because staffers somehow mis- 
took Cocigi (the Australian fashion designer) for coochie 
(the female sex organ). And Kenneth Matthews from 
Uptown remembers the time MTV sent back Heavy D's 
"Nuttin' but Love." The offending line was "I'm not 
your H-E-R-B, I'm your H-E-A-V-Y." "MTV thought herb 
meant 'weed' instead of 'sucker' and asked us to take it 
out," says Matthews, noticeably frustrated. "How you 
gonna have people up there handling videos who aren't 
familiar with the lingo?" 



ot everyone sees a problem with MTV stan- 
dards. "Snoop Dogg can get away with a lot 
of shit," says hip hop mogul Russell Sim- 
mons, founder of Def Jam Records. "Some 
can't do what Snoop does. They might say, 
'We're gonna pass on that one.' I can relate to making 
those kinds of decisions: 'How many scary things you 
want on the channel? I want none. Well, here's the big 
record. I gotta take that one.' They don't wanna play 
'Throw Ya Gunz.' That happens. They have their own 
sensibilities. It's their network." 

At least one video director agrees: "MTV isn't just 
arbitrarily being inconsistent," says Jim Swaflfield, who 
has directed videos for Ini Kamoze and Coolio. "There's 
too much at stake. They wanna please the labels as best 
they can, they want good ratings, they wanna maintain 
their edgy image, and they don't want to offend their 
advertisers." 

But why should the words and images of rap be 
offensive to advertisers trying to reach hip 
young consumers? Ralph McDaniels has a 
theory: "Most of those wanting to adver- 
tise with MTV are fairly progressive," he 
says. "So I don't think they worry when it 
comes to Guns N' Roses or Aerosmith. But 
sometimes white people have a serious 
problem watching a black man with his 
shirt off. If Tupac has his shirt off and Axl 
Rose has his shirt off, it's two different 
things. And if the black man's talking about 
a message in his song and their kids are lik- 
ing it, they're just a little uncomfortable 
about it." 

"I been doing this long enough to know 
what they will and will not play," says Def 
jam's Cowan. "They like that happy shit. 
1 hey do not want to see grimy black-and- 
white videos with niggas swingin' their arms 
in the air But they were never a black chan- 
nel to begin with. So why beat a dead 
horse?" 

Dead horse or not, MTV's still the biggest 
music network on the planet, reaching 
more viewers with more music than any 
other media source. The folks at MTV don't 
just reflect global youth culture; to a large 
extent, they create it. But as they concede 
the cutting edge they once pursued so aggressively, 
regional rap shows-which are not beholden to major 
corporations-are flourishing (at last count, there were 
some 300 shows nationwide). 

Everybody wants to know what the youth of the 
future will want. MTV seems to be gambling that their 
interest in rap will be minimal. But if MTV turns its back 
on the hip hop nation, which of the two will become 
irrelevant? The answer may be as simple as the remote 
control in your hand. 

"Whatever the benefits or pitfalls of MTV may be," 
says Weinstein, puffmgon another cigarette and glanc- 
ing up at his television (now tuned to BET's Rap City), 
"it's ultimately the viewers who will decide if it's time 
to switch channels." □ 
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Duvid Bowie is an artist's artist— always pushing the boundaries (^Kutivity through his 




music, soulful singing, androgynous personae, and flair for 
drama. With a new album. Outside, and a role in the upcom- 
ing artisthiopic'&2&0^\2X, Bowie is once again exploring 
the aesthetic crevices ofhis imagination. Who better than his Somali an 
supermodel wife, Itnun. to find out what inspires his deepest paSStOHS ? 

Iman: Jean-Michel Basquiat is one of my favorite artists. You 've just finished a movie 
■with Dennis Hopper that explores the life of Basquiat, Let 'sget it clear: You play Andy 
Warhol, who was white and bald and wore a wig, the young actor Jeffrey Wright plays 
Basquiat, who was hlad and had his own Laughs ] . What was it about Basquiat that 
warranted a movie ofhis life ? 

David Bowie: I think, approaching the end of this century and indeed the 
millennium, it's completely appropriate. This century started with European 
painters appropriating images and techniques from Africa, and it closes with one 
young Afro-American who escalated to the top of a white-dominated art scene. 
The way he combined street art, pop art, and more traditional styles was a flash of 
lightning to New York. He turned the tables on the art world, more or less saying, 
"You stole all this stuff from us, now, here is what it's gonna be tomorrow," \XTien 
we went to South Africa earlier this year, it was a revelation to hear the name Basquiat 
cropping up with young artists almost as often as Picasso. 

The painter Julian Schnahrl. who directed you. was a very close friend of his. Rut do 
you think Julian can be accepted as a filmmaker? 

Well, Basquiat was also in a rock band, so the notion of painters as filmmakers- 
or rock singers as visual artists-this, to me, is absolutely what the late 20th centu- 
ry has to offer: a real breakdown of absolutes. The right to move between one medi- 
um and another. As fast as we're moving away from a Eurocentric world view, so 
we're withdrawing from the craft-pivotal ideas of the traditional. Whatever it takes 
to say it, do it. We'll see a lot more artists moving from one sphere to another and 
back to explore the nature of expression. 

WeHlguess that seems to be theonethingthathas ah/ays beenconstantwithyou. You've 
always moved with ease between art forms I Bowie has been painting and sculptingfor more 
than 2^ years j. That 's abo been your approath to making music, combining experiments 



with early techno, rock, and R&B. '--^ 

When I was a child, the first records that influenced me were Ray Charles, Little 
Richard, and Stravinsky. ... 1 guess that set the pattern. 

In fact, not too many people remember this, but you were one of the first major artists 
workingwithin a multiracial band. How'd that happen, limey?\&oth laugh) 

Well, when I first toured the States, I made a pilgrimage to the Apollo. 1 must 
have looked like some kind of alien with those brilliant patterned suits with space 
shoulders, fire red hair, no eyebrows, stacked boots, and makeup for days. This was 
around '73, and 1 became a sort of regular there. One of the guys I started hanging 
out with was Carlos Alomar, who was working both in the house band and with 
his own group. Blue Magic, and who went on to have a hit single with "Just Don't 
Want to Be Lonely." I was heavy into soul music and wanted to do my own riff 
on it, so we put together a band that included Robin Clark, Ava Cherry, and Luther 
Vandross on vocals. Seriously, Luther doing backup. 1 think it might have been his 
first real time out in big 10,000-seater events. We also had Dennis Davis on drums, 
who went on to join Stevie Wonder, and David Sanborn on sax. We eventually 
ended up at Sigma Sound in Philadelphia, where we recorded "Fame" and "Young 
Americans." Luther was already writing some wonderful songs, and we could 
give him a 30-minute spot ofhis own before our show so he could work them up 
a bit. I knew he was gonna break through. There had been a move toward racially 
integrated bands in the '60s, but ironically, they were often Afro-American-led- 
Sly's Family Stone, for example. 

How about the new recordings ? Isn't it unbelievable that Carlos is still playing with you ? 

There are so few musical relationships that endure this long— that Carlos and 
his guitar are still with me 20 years on is a real crack. Brian Eno coproduced this 
new album with me. We had Sterling Campbell on drums, but unfortunately we've 
lost him to Soul Asylum. His replacement for the tour is pretty spectacular though: 
Zach Alford, who was with Spring,steen for a long while. On bass, we have Gail 
Ann Dorsey (ex-Gang of Four), while on lead guitar there's Reeves Gabrels, who 
I think is one of the most exciting guitar players around. We tour the new album. 
Outside, this fall with special guest Nine Inch Nails. I can't wait for this. It's so excit- 
ing to be pushing this envelope. 

You 'vegot some great mixes in there. The trip hop mix for dubs is great. So is the Trent 
Reznor special mix of "The Heart's Filthy Lesson. "It 's cruel-nasty. 

it's wicked. It sounds like the 21st century. □ 
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Tall, svelte, and the hottest new jack funny- 
man around, Dave Chappelle has been ^^^^^ 
called the youngest old-school comic ^^^^KL 
outthere. Attheripeoldageof 22, J^^^^^^k 
Chappelle has been doing stand-up for ^^^^^^^H 
eight years, sharing stages with such ^^^^^^^^^ 
notables as Richard Pryor, David ^^^^^^^^^k 
Letterman, Whoopi Goldberg, ^^^^^^^^^H 
Arsenic Hall, and Garry Shandling. 
He also has two roles ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
under belt — Mel Brooks's ^^^^^^^^^^H 
1993 Robin Hood: Men in Tights ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
which Chappelle stole most ^^^^^^^^^^^M 
the ^^^^^^^^^^^H 
Murphy's remake of Jerry '^^^^^^^^^^^M 
Lewis's The Nutty Professor ^^^^^^^^^^^M 
for release spring). ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

break so far is his starring role in W^^!^7^^^BH| 

the new mid-season ABC sitcom "^^^S? 

Buddies, which he describes as ^^tUSHSKi 

"the story of two guys who are ^^^^^^^ , 

best friends: one black, one ^BP^^ 

white. They own a video compa- 

ny together. What I think makes v • 

the show work is that the white fl^tf^^^ 

guy is white and the black guy is ^^■'^^1^..^^ 

black. They're not swapping iden- 

titles but instead come together ^^^B^ 

you ^^^^^fe^fll^^l 

The Buddies soundstage 
Hollywood is a long way from 
Washington, where Chap- 
pelle was born and attended the 
prestigious Duke Ellington School 
of the Arts, or from the numerous ^l!iPI^!4^^^| 
nightclubs and parks where he I^^^B 
honed his socially conscious style of ^^^^^1 
stand-up. (One especially important 
venue was New York City's Washington 
Square Park, the stomping ground of 
Chappelle's mentor, famed street performer m 
Chariie Bamett.) Nevertheless, Chappelle insists ~ 
that the sitcom gig will not go to his head. "This is 
the third pilot I've had," he says, "so I'm, like, it's 
about time." 

Painfully aware of the number of young black 
comics doing reckless "dick and pussy" jokes and 
anything else for a laugh, Chappelle wants to make 
one thing clean "I'm not coonin' on this show, that's fodl 
sure. I definitely keep an eye out for the coon attack." S 

Pressed to elaborate, Chappelle drops knowledge 
with characteristic candor. "The industry is picking 
guys up so fast, the work ethic has gotten so distorted. 
They get paid quick.... I don't think they value it, at 
least not as much as I do." He pauses. "I'm in it for the 
long haul." Kevin Powell 

PHOTOGRAPH BY EDDIE MILLA 
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I feel like I was a stunt driver in my other life," P.M. 
Dawn's Attrel "Prince Be" Cordes says. He's racing 
his brother' s black Camry down a desolate strip of 
road in Jersey City, N.J. Seated next to Be is Ron, 
the group's imposing bodyguard— a mountain with 
feet. Jarett "J.C. the Eternal" Cordes, the usually silent 
half of the duo, is squashed in the back. He's still a little 
shaken from yesterday's fender bender. 

There's a misty rain felling, and the Notorious B.I.G.'s 
"One More Chance" is bumpin' from the Bose speak- 
ers. We're nearing the gleaming postmodern structure 
that is New Jersey's Liberty Science Center. A model 
dinosaur stands on the clipped green lawn of this hands- 
on educational playground for kids and their parents. 

"It's hard to believe we've lived in Jersey City all our 
lives and never been here before," Jarett says. Esf>ecially 
since, as kids. Prince Be, 25, and Jarett, 24, came from a 
working-class, single-mother-type situation. The broth- 
ers were nerdy (but not studious) blacks who spent most 
of their time watching television, listening to music, 
reading comic books, and inventing games together. 

A silver pendant-combination crucifix and infinity 
symbol-dangles from Prince Be's neck. His flowing 
dreads are dyed blond on one side and decorated with 
multicolored beads. One might expect this iconogra- 
pher of mystical melancholy to be living in a commune 
surrounded by barefoot groupies, dirty cats, and walls 
splattered with LSD-inspired rainbows. Not so. The real- 
ity of the situation is the opposite of that Summer of 
Love daydream. 

Earlier in the day, dressed in blue jeans and a black 
Shaq T-shirt, Be flops down onto a comfortable white 
leather sofa and focuses on an R.E.M. video that seems 
to be exploding from the 45-inch TV. In the living room 
of hisjersey City penthouse, there's a framed poster of 
the Albert Watson-photographed Gap ad that features 
the brothers Cordes looking heavenward. There are gold 
records of their first two albums, as well as plaques com- 
memorating their work on Elton John's Duets and the 
Jimi Hendrix tribute album. Stone Free. A signed John 
Lennon lithograph hangs over a table, as do two posters 
from the weird Brandon Lee KickThe Crow. A couple of 
Keith Haring prints lean against the white walls. 

As R.E.M.'s last riffs scream from the set. Be mutes 
the sound. "Why do you think no one likes P.M. Dawn?" 
he bluntly asks. "If you ask folks on the Internet if they 
like P.M. Dawn, you get all these people who type in 
'HELLNO!'" 

I tell him that most kids today restrict themselves to 
tribal laws of realness and that the otherworldly sound- 
tracks of strange bohemian blacks don't boom enough 
bass in their face. He says nothing. 

In a yellow jumper and sneakers, Be's wife, Mary, 
brings us iced tea in Hard Rock Cafe glasses. "Jarett 
called-he's on his way," she announces, her slight accent 
saying New York/Newjersey Italian. While Prince Be 
often retreats to the magical movie house in his mind, 
it's clear Mary stays pretty grounded in the now. 

It seems Be, a new father, is a tiny bit more grounded 
himself P.M. Dawn's third album is called Jesus Wept, 
after the shortest verse in the Bible. Building on the foun- 
dation of 1991's Of the Heart, of the Soul, of the Cross: The 
Utopian Experiena And 1993's The Bliss Album.. .?(Vihra- 
tions of Love and Anger and the Ponderence of Life and Exist- 
ence), which included the dramatic "I'd Die Without 
You," U^/J/ combines cool existentialism, religious sym- 
bolism, romantic ecstasy, and electric-guitar mojo pop. 
While the brothers are srill keeping it surreal, the 
metaphoric title suggests that Be may be looking at 
things rather radically-as in, from the root. 



"People always seem to perceive Jesus as someone 
bigger than life," says Be. "They forget he was also a man. 
The album isn't meant to reflect Jesus weeping-in sad- 
ness or in joy. It's that people are afraid to find the reli- 
gion within themselves. That's why famous people- 
movie stars, singers-are as mega as they are. People have 
to realize that they are important to themselves and to 
each other. That's what I wanted to get across." 

P.M. Dawn do get their message across-while mak- 
ing their musical points at the same time. The brothers 
are sampling architects, gracefully constructing sonic 
skyscrapers out of yearning Al B. Sure! vocals-like on 
"Sometimes I Miss You So Much (Dedicated to Christ 
Consciousness)"-as effecOvely as they place dirty, sub- 
bass scratches on "My Own Personal Gravity." 
"Downtown Venus," the first single, samples Deep Pur- 
ple's 1968 "Hush" and recalls the hippie bop of the Byrds. 

"Working with Prince Be, I learned to put originali- 
ty first and to disregard the technical limits of my instru- 
ment," says rock session guitarist Cameron Greider, 
whose electric Telecaster and acoustic Taylor are heard 
on most of the tracks. "I could always tell when Be was 



"Why do you think 
no one hkes P.M. 
Dawn?" Prince Be 
wonders. "If you ask 
folks on the Internet 
if they hke us, you get 
all these people who 
type in 'HELLNO!'" 



into what I was playing because the music would put 
him into this blissful state. At first I thought he was sleep- 
ing-but I realized he was vibing to the sounds." 

Like Bauhaus soul brothers trooping through the 
lush soundgardens of rap, P.M. Dawn choose to reject 
the mainstream with grace rather than aggression. Not 
many compared their first single, 1991's "Set Adrift on 
Memory Bliss" (with its Spandau Ballet sample and mel- 
lifluous vocals) to the arty Negro grooves of the Narive 
Tongues clique, but P.M. Dawn were, in fact, of that ilk- 
to the umpteenth degree. Combining the nouveau, 
Afrocentric beats and attitudes of A Tribe Called Quest 
and De La Soul with the Eurocentric textures of the '80s' 
new romantics, P.M. Dawn created a new category of 
rap. Yet with their flowing robes, beads, and pop song- 
craft. Be and Jarett (especially Be) have been viewed as 
soft, plastic rappers with no business in hip hop. The 
fact that "Set Adrift" reached No. 1 on Billboard'i pop 
chart won them few fans in the concrete jungle. "It had 
to do with people's fear of change," says Be resignedly. 
"Rap was pretty much a right-knit area then. Most fans 
weren't into experimentarion." 

P.M. Dawn's long-standing mission: to boldly go 
where few hip hop artists have gone. Be knows who he 
is. "You can't be a sampling artist and not be a hip hop 
artist," he says. "I would never exclude myself from being 
a hip hop artist. I just wanted to help hip hop be bigger 
than it was." 



We grew up near Lincoln Park, NJ.," says 
Prince Be on the way to the Science Cen- 
ter. "It was a weird area. If you went 10 
blocks in one direction, you got robbed 
and beat down by racist whites. If you 
went 10 blocks in the other direction, you got beat down 
by the black kids in the projects. To me it made more 
sense to stay in the middle. 

"When I grew up and people asked me to choose sides, 
I refused. I have no interest in being considered either 
black or white, and I've gotten a lot of flack for it. You, 
reflections, and shadows are all that tell me I even exist." 

Perhaps it was this question of "blackness" that ticked 
off the self-proclaimed Teacher of hip hop: It seems to 
tick off many African-Americans suspicious of anyone 
anxious to shrug off their melanin. Kris "KRS-One" 
Parker and a few henchmen bum-rushed the stage of 
New York's Sound Factory in January 1992 while P.M. 
Dawn were performing. Jarett fumes at memories of that 
infamous night. "I'm srill pissed," he says, slamming the 
car door shut. "That shit is not in the past. Fuck him. I'll 
listen to his records because you can't front on the music. 
But him personally? Fuck dat nigga." 

Opening the massive glass doors of the bustling cen- 
ter. Prince Be is not quite as vehement. It was he, after 
all, who said in a 1992 Details article, "KRS-One wants 
to be a teacher, but a teacher of what?" 

"It was just a publicity stunt in the first place," says 
Be. "All KRS-One did was use P.M. Dawn to rejuvenate 
his own career." Stepping inside the air-conditioned lob- 
by, he continues. "I ran into him one time after that, and 

I said, 'Yo, we really need to end this in public' I guess he 
thought he was going to get his ass beat or something. 

I I was himandsomegiri,andI was withabunchofguys." 

With school out for summer, the Science Center is 
packed with screaming tykes smelling of sour milk and 
cereal. Through this tide of kid humanity, we pass a huge 
model atom that expands and contracts every minute. "I 
guess I'll be bringing my son here in a few years," says Be 
ofhis newborn. Christian, who, like his lather, is a Taurus. 

We decide to catch a 3-D minimovie. Ten minutes 
later we're in a small theater, slouched in our seats, wait- 
ing for the show to begin. We slip on blue cardboard 
glasses as the aide explains the processes oflight and laser 
that create the effect. "The one thing that bothers me is 
that people often accuse P.M. Dawn of 'selling out,' " Be 
says as images begin to soar from the screen. "When 
you're a sellout, you do shit that you hate in order to 
make money. But I don't do that. I love my shit." 

It's time to go back out and explore, and we're all kind 
of interested, kind of enthusiastic, at times acting as 
goofy as the littlest kid. After the short film, we stroll 
past a virtual basketball game where young white kids 
are posing like schoolyard Jordans. Then we head into 
a room of fun-house-style mirrors. Jarett and Be are way 
into it Looking at themselves taller, bigger, smaller. Their 
forms elastic, changeable. 

"Oh, shit!" says Jarett, standing in front of mirror 
after trick mirror. "This shit is wild!" 

Prince Be, though, stops at a looking glass labeled 
TRUE MIRROR. He extends his left hand-but in the 
mirror he's holding out his right. 

He stares into his own reflection and seems to talk to 
it. "You know," he says, quoting a line from 1986's Cross- 
roads, a Walter Hill film based on the myth ofblues mas- 
ter Robertjohnson selling his soul to the devil. It's one 
of Be's favorite films. He speaks the line, calmly, to his 
other self And with such gravity that he bugs me out. 

"Nothing is ever the way we think it's going to be, 
bluesman." □ 
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Led. Suede Jean-cut Jacket S350 by Diesel; brown 
denim shirt SI 01 by Replny; corduroy Irouser S230 
by Costume Homme; boots by Chippewa; leather 
gun liolster by H. Kaullman; belt by Guess? Right: 
Corduroy sheepskin jacket SZ53 by Replay; cream 
denim jacket $79 and cream denim Jean S58. both 
by Pefje; boots by Chippewa. Opposite: Corduroy 
coat SG'IO by Costume Homme; vintage corduroy 
Jacket S-IO by Levi Strauss & Co.; brown denim 
shirt SI 01 by Replay 




Styling by Derick Procofje • Photographs by Nina Scliullz ^ 
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Blue shirt $99 by 
Replay; suspenders by 
LevlSlrauss&Co. 




Today, trying to smoke in some public buildings 
is a monumental task. 
For a great smoke, just work it out. 




SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 



Finall/, □ welcome sign for botti smokers and nonsmokfln 
Call 1-800494-5444 for more inFormaHon. 



O Philip Morris Inc. 1995 

1 5 mg "tar." 1.1 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 



Glenn Plummer 

"I don't do anything different on ER than I 
do in my films," says Glenn Plummer, who has 
a recurring role asTimmy on the hit NBC series. 
"Television and film are different only because 
people perce/ve them to be different." In fact, it 
took the brief scene in which Keanu Reeves jumps 
into (and then wrecks) the dreadlocked actor's 
Jaguar in 1994 's big summer box-office smash 
Speed to shift Plummer's career into high gear. 

Now Plummer — who's also appeared in ^ 
South Central, Menace ll Society, and Who's 
That Girl? — is starring as a 
"dancer/choreographer/girl hound" in / 
Showgirls, the controversial, NC- y 
1 7-rated musical drama about the 
lives of Las Vegas lap dancers. "I'm 
a little concerned about the rat- 
ing," he admits, "but I hope ^ 
people will come to see it re- 0 
gardless." He's also featured 
I in Strange Days, a futuristic 
Virillerinwhichheplaysa ^ ^ - * 
political activist/rap artist. 
"I like doing true-life sto- 
ries, " says Plummer, who 
grew up in Richmond, Calif, 
and started out performing in 
small local theaters. "I always 
figured that if I wasn't real, the 
audience wouldn't notice." 

So far, Plummer's dedication to 
cinematic "realness" has caused big- 
wig casting agents to take note. He's cur- 
rently playing a cameraman and working 
alongside Michelle Pfeifferand Robert 
Bedford in Up Close and Personal, a story *\ 
loosely based on the life of troubled CBS corre- 
spondent Jeksica Savitch. "I want to have the same 
kind of career as Bruce Willis, Mel Gibson, and those 
guys." Plumnier says. 'So far I've looked the same in 
everything th^tl've done. But I'd like to play an array of 
characters. I like to metamorphose." Ricky Lee 

PHOTOGRAPH B^.ROGER ERJCKSON 




shoot mobb deep "give up the goods" 

Texl and photos by Liw Leone 

Froi Cuesta is directing his second Mobb 
Deep video, "Give Up the Goods (Just 
Step)." The concept for the video, he 
says, is just like the title: Give it up or get 
sprayed. "I'm a filmmaker-I produce, 
direct, and edit," Cuesta says. "I got into 
videos to do films. I like telling a story. 
I'm the type of director that if I can't feel 
the music, I turn down the job. I'm in it 
for the art." 

The video consists of vignettes in and 
around New York City's Supper Club. In 
one scene, two girls in the bathroom are 
dressed in identical gear. They go at it. 
Then a guy gets robbed for his gold. In 
another scene, some thugs come over to 
a table and snatch a couple's chains. 

It's a long day of shooting— the crew 
Starts setting up at i:oo a.m. and will 
wrap the next day at 4 p.m. In the early 
morning, heads are definitely sleeping. 
Cuesta is ready for the next shot, but 
the Mobb Deep crew is passed out. He 
stands on the balcony shouting, "Yo, 
wake up!"-but to no avail. Havoc 
won't wake up and eventually falls off 
the couch. 

Finally everyone's in position. The 
music starts and Mobb Deep come alive. 
"This video is tiring," says Havoc. "It's a 
lot of hard work, but the end result is 
worth it. 1 can't complain." 







gear cyde cmc 

Cycling is the latest 
sport to be infiltrated 
by fashion designers. 
Next spring, Fila 
(shown here), Boss 
Jeans, Gene Meyer, DKNY, 
D&G, and Nautica are all cre- 
ating f ormf itting shirts 
splashed with color and/or 
logos. As for the new Fila 
line — ^titled "Chain Reac- 
tion" and ranging from $20 
to $95— design director 
Rebeccah Pailes-Fried- 
man says, "When you see 
bike messengers in the 
street and then you see 
them walking in the 
building and how they 
mix street clothing with 
biking things— that's 
where I got the idea 
from." 
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actress lela rochon 

"In Wailing lo Exhale, Afnan-Amenc^n 
women are complete characters," says Lela 
Rochon about the celluloid version of 
Teny McMillan's best-selling novel. 
"They're not just someone's girlfriend or 
wife, Ihey are the story." Exhale, which stars 
Angela Bassett, Loretta Devine, and 
Whitney Houston, marks Rochon's "first 
opportunity to help carry the weight in a 
film." Now the Los Angeles native and 
former Spuds MacKenzie girl, who 
costarred in Boomerang and the TV series 
The Wayans Brothers, is ready to dive into 
the pool of leading-lady parts. "Many 
Sandra Bullock and Julia Roberts movies 
could have starred a black actress," says 
Rochon. "But African-American actresses 
trying to get scripts goes back to Rosa 
Parks's fight to sit in the front of the bus. 
My goal is to be involved in the best sto- 
ries, and that includes colorless roles that 
can go either way." Omoronkt Idowu 



word rt s dream 

Drifting from the noir Call haze of his Easy 
Rawlins private-eye sagas (Devil in a Blue 
Dress, Black Betty), author Walter Mosley 
creates a strange brew of New York angst, 
down South blues, and human suffering in 
his latest novel, RL's Dream. He takes the 
reader on a painful journey through the final 
days of Soupspoon Wise, an aging, black 
guitar picker who once played the Jim Crow 
streets and gin-mill backwoods with the 
legendary Robert "RL" Johnson. RL 's Dream 
brilliantly details both the art of blues and 
the agony of suffering. Although the story 
itself is rather simple, Mosley writes with the 
flair of an angel. Michael A. Gonzales 
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comix books with beats 

Pop music's heroes and 
comics' larger-than-life 
images are a match made in 
heaven. Many of rock's 
heavy hitters have already 
been rendered in comic 
form. Now it's time for hip 
hop, reggae, and R&B artists 
to get in the mix. 

Dream Warriors, Subliminal 
Simulation (Collective Comic 
Group): The Toronto-based 
multicuiti unit preaches cos- 
mic Afrocentrism to the 
masses. Think spacey, and 
then hit the warp drive. 

Extra Prolific and Casual 

(Hieroglyphics Comix): Both 
of these MCs from the Hiero- 
glyphics crew made comics 
that you can read along with 
their songs. Just like videos, 
but hella cheaper 

Crustified Dibbs (Nightmare 
Comix): In the tradition of 
cheesy horror comics — bad 
graphix, lame story— comes 
the gory fantasies of R.A. the 
Rugged man. 

Bob Marley, Iron and Lion 
(Marvel): The first two edi- 
tions of a three-part comic 
bio (the forthcoming Z/on will 
be the third), exquisitely 
painted by Tennyson Smith, 
tells Marley's whole story 
from the humble beginnings 
to the tragic end. And 
beyond. 

Onyx, Fight (Marvel): 
The ruffneck trio attempts to 
save what's left of the world 
from alien bootleggers in a 
Blade Runner-like dystopia, 
acting like they just don't 
care. Unfortunately, neither 
will you. Joseph V. Tirella 
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poet wadud 

Philadelphia-based poet Wadud is proof that 
New York ain't the only place where street- 
smart wordsmiths are blowin' up. With an eye 
toward enlightening our youth, Wadud hits the 
national scene with a one- two punch: no addi- 
tives or preservatives is his new CD (with a CD- 
and-book set forthcoming). He is also the 
coauthor and publisher of Sac/< toAfrika With 
a White Woman, a witty collection of agitprop 
poems. The work and philosophy of this sea- 
soned performance artist, who's shared the 
stage with the Last Poets, Gwendolyn Brooks, 
the Roots, and Amiri Baraka, are about main- 
taining integrity and creative independence. 
"If it's remotely possible to control your des- 
tiny, you should," he says. "The industry is 
designed to pimp artists and not give them 
any return on their talent." 

For information, contact Sosa Records, 42 
West Upsal Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 191 19. 
Phone and fax: 21 5-843-901 0. Kevin Powell 



actor John withef spoon 

John Witherspoon's name may not appear 
above the title, but this veteran stand-up 
comic/actor has contributed to many a cine- 
matic >'ukfest. Most indchble was Wither- 
spoon's gleefully vulgar turn as David Allan 
Grier's embarrassment ot a father in Boom- 
ining. Resplendent in snug, mushroom-pat- 
terned polyester and smacking his lips over a 
steaming plate of chitlins, Witherspoon steals 
the Thanksgiving dinner scene from under the 
noses of fellow stars Grier and Eddie Murphy 
with perfect timing and sage sartorial advice: 
"Tlie secret is, you gotta coordinate!" 

After two decades of stellar dramatic and 
comedic work and long years touring the 
national comedy-club circuit, this comic's 
comic, 53, is finally taking oft. Aside from his 
regular TV gig as the stem father on Tl>e 
Wny<2ns Brothers, Witherspoon appeared as Ice 
Cube's father in Friday. And Eddie Murphy 
must have been wearing his producer's cap 
when he decided to share the screen again 
with Witherspoon in the upcoming Vampire in 
Brooklyn, in which Witherspoon plays a 
Brooklyn harbor master, the wisecracking 
nemesis to Murphy's fanged fiend. The secret 
to this hard-won success? The theme of 
Witherspoon's career, of course: You gotta 
coordinate. Elena Oumano 





ten (or so) years later mr.t 

Question: What's dipped in gold, has two-thirds of a full head of 
hair, and pities the fool who doesn't remember him? 

Answer: An actor named Mr. T! Suckal! With his 1982 portrayal 
of Clubber Lang in Rocky III ind the success of the action series 
Tlie/I Team, Mr. T became one of the most popular strongmen in 
entertainment. Before long, he'd joined the cartoon circuit with 
his own Saturday morning animated series. After The A Team, he 
starred in the Canadian television show TandT, his likeness 
appeared in a comic book titled Mr. T and the Tforrc (distributed 
by Now Comics), and he wrestled alongside Hulk Hogan in vari- 
ous Wresllemania extravaganzas. 

Now, 13 years later, Mr. T still appears at wrestling matches 
occasionally. And he and the Hulkster are also set to star in 
Lightning Force, a new Turner Network television series which 
begins shooting thisjanuary. The Blackspol 
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BEST HIGH SCHOOL BASKETBALL PLAYERS IN AMERICA. 




SPECIAL ADVERTISINQ SECTION 



Last 

year Vibe featured five Pepsi All-Amj 
high school basketball players, four of 
with powerful college basketball programs . 
to the NBA. This year, weVe selected five more 
1 995 High School AlW^mericans, presented here 
here they come.Tkn Thomas, 6'10", 245 lbs., 
Pattsrson, N.J. Powerful center Tim Thomas, perhaps 
was often favorably compared to Kevin Gamett — before l : 
changing the rules of the high school recruiting game. So whe 
name in, I would get drafted , " says Thomas, who averaged 25 . 3 J 
na go to school, get a little bit of that college life, at least, you ^' 
Lastw Eari, 6'9', 225 Kia., aanor, Glan Oaks High School, S 
near the basket, it's not uncommon for the other team to just i 
and bake 'em. He's as relentless as the Louisiana heat, and will pei 
plain through them, slamming with a scream just to emphasize i 
gets tight, I get down and get serious," says Earl, who says he's 
Kobe Brywit, 6*6-, 184 Iw., aonior. Lmwar Marion High Sci . 
wanted to be serve 
' scoop. 





i cream, bo he 
1 is, his father, . 
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,nt 

|en, Pepsi's 
ready 'cause 
High School, 

player in the country, 
the prom to the NBA, 
go? "I think, if I would put oiy 

as a junior "But I warv 
11! go back and get my degree." 
Lester Eari gets die bal anywfiere 
; likely to cook 'em than shake 
■ around them, over them, or just 
when it gets close and the game 
'No smiles, it's all business." ■ 
?erved, andssatike, Kobe Bryant 
gtests, wagering — and winning — 
<areem AbdukJabar and Magic 



challenge 
way. Nowtheversat 
hisfathe' 




ivenirs I 
Odom, 6'8", 192 lbs.. 

packed with prospects, lit- 
[^six inches in the last year, big 
of myself as being like Felipe 
ity' s recent All-Americans. 



I just love tcr 
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a pass, and he still has the shimmy of 
:3thc!ic school league championship 
like I been playin' for a long time, with 
AAU, andthep)ark," says Odom. "But! know 
the best is yet to come. ' 

NOTHING ELSE 
IS A PEPSL 

PEPSI, PEPSI-COLA, and NOTHING ELSE IS A PEPSI aretrademarksof PepsiCo. Inc. 
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MARIAH CAREY 
Daydream 

Columbia 
By dream hampton 



She's sold a zillion records, and graced 
the pages of glossy teen magazines and 
tabloids alike, but I'm hard-pressed to find 
a single soul who absolutely lives for super- 
star singer Mariah Carey. I'm talking .ibout 
livf for in the way that folks keep breath- 
ing so they'll be around for Chaka Klian's 
comeback or for an Aretha Franklin tour 
Mariah's voice is nothing short 
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JANET JACKSON 

1986/1996: Design of a Decade 

A&M 

By Elysa Gardner 

It's been almost lo years since Janet 
Jackson announced that her first name 
wasn't Baby, and it's easy to forget what a 
bold proclamation that was coming 
from a woman-particularly a black 
woman-at that time. In summer 
1986, when Janet's "Nasty" single hit 
the airwaves, the hip hop revolu- 
tion had not yet made the — > 
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Janet's appeal 
can't be chalked up 
to lucky relations. 
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Miami: 

Owned by actor/director 
Sean Penn and R&B group 
sensation Simply Red. 
Bash pledges to be the 
hottest place on South 
Beach." Peep their blaz- 
ing (no cover) "Balla Joe" 
Sunday nights where retro, 
disco, funk, and soul music 
burns up the dance floor courtesy 
of DJ Marc Fachelli.. ..Wanna party 
so hard that you forget who you 
are and what your name is? 
Check out Amnesia the roofless 
city-block-length tropical galli- 
vant of tvliami Beach. Both your 
body and mind will succumb to 
their $1 0 Thursday hodgepodge 
of Latin, disco, and house, and 
their $5 Sunday night gay event 
Tea Dance, will thrust your brain 
cells back to the boogie philoso- 
phy of the '70s. 



Chicago: 

Don't be a fool! While you're in Chi- 
town get real intelligent and slip into 
Smart Bar to be a part of its eclectic, 
urban crowd. On its $3 Tuesday 
nights DJ Derrick Carter reigns as 
minister of underground house 
music who pumps the most rhyth- 
V mic triphop beats into the veins 
V of all folks present in the bar's 
all-new, remodeled edifice.... 
First Fridays boasts a roam- 
ing location (guess when?) 
every month, with the 
smooth sounds of live 
jazz, and DJs Barry 
Robertson and Wayne 
.'\/illiams orbiting R&B 
and hip hop on the 
wheels of steel to jump 
start your weekend. To 
sip at the cash bar and 
munch on the hors 
d'oeuvres. call 312- 
866-8022 to find out 
where the Friday con- 
gregation will be 
meeting next. 
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^Aariah cont'dj of outstanding-she's got the pow- 
er to till an opera house and a range that could shat- 
ter a snifter— but her songs aren't ones you'd make 
love to, give birth to, or more important, barbecue 
to. Hers are songs you'd take a shower to. 

But maybe I'm not being completely fair. Folks 
are often unfair to Mariah Carey. A gifted song- 
writer, she is fiercely involved in just about every 
cut that bears her name. This is an impressive detail 
considering she could easily sit on her behind and 
let her husband, label bigwig Tommy Mottola, res- 
urrect the infamous Sony starmaking machine 
every couple of years. These days, Carey not only 
writes orcowrites almost every word she utters, she 
also coproduces tracks-and even seeks out hip pro- 
ducers like Jermaine Dupri and Sean "Puffy" 
Combs to remind us that she's only 25. But that 
also means she bears fiill responsibility for the often 
overbearing, aggressively pop sound that has come 
to signal the arrival of her voice. 

Now Daydream, Mariah's sixth album, has 
arrived. And despite her collaboration with hip 
hop's drunken one, Ol' Dirty Bastard, for the 
remix of her first single-the slammin' "Fantasy"- 
a seasoned, mature Mariah surfaces. Not once 
docs she hit that dog-whisde-pitched scream that 
she flaunted in the beginning of her career. 
Instead, she allows her voice to just be- and that's 
no small thing: This girl can sing. And she has 
good ideas. 

Her lyrics flirt with independence: "I ain't gonna 
cry / And I won't beg you to stay / If you're deter- 
mined to leave, boy / 1 will not stand in your way," 
she says in "Always Be My Baby." And when she 
opts fora more sparse sound, like on "Melt Away" 
or the bumping "Long Ago," her ability to reach 
deep into her awesome range is spellbinding. 

But more often than not, Carey wheels out the 
entire orchestra. I'm all tor strings and things, but 
enough already. The track to her collaboration 
with Boyz II Men, "One Sweet Day," could be the 
score to some patriotic war flick. And an overblown 
choral sound completely undermines the gentle- 
ness of her cover of Journey's 1981 "Open Arms." 
Still, I believe Mariah's got good mtentions. She 
was aiming for lush, but lush lies on a fine line— it's 
an intangible, like soul, and Carey, lost in the big- 
ness of her productions, misses the mark just about 
every time. 

Wisely, though, Mariah's never claimed to 
want to be our favorite soulstress. The mall-girl- 
turned-reluctant-diva persona fits her perfectly. 
And there's nothing wrong, I hear, with malls: 
Most of America plays in those big airy places. It's 
just that Mariah's smart and more gifted than a lit- 
tle bit, and I can't wait for the day when she aban- 
dons what she believes arc the platinum markers- 
bigness, brashness-and strips down to basics: her 
skills. Baby girl's sure got 'em. 



Carey allows her 
voice to just be — 
and that's no 
small thing. This 
girl can sing. 



[Janet cont'd] pop charts safe for Salt-N-Pepa and TLC. Back 
then, Robert Plant wannabes could still thrust their crotches 
and flaunt their babes on MTV without being parodied on Beavis 
and Butl-head. Only two women were there to remind the rest 
of us that there was power and freedom in feminine scxuali- 
ty-to reinforce the fact that we could be adorable and flirta- 
tious and strong and assertive. And Madonna wasn't a sista. 

Some like todismissjackson as a muse for the superior artis- 
ric talents of two men,jimmyjam and Terry Lewis. But that 
argument only holds up when you're sticking to details like 
songwritingand production— and her appeal can't be explained 
strictly in such technical terms, any more than it can be chalked 
up to lucky relations. Like her more musically gifted brother, 
Michael,Janet oozes pop-star charisma from every pore-but 
unlike him, she can carry off a facade of accessibility and nor- 
malcy. At 29, she's one of the richest and most famous human 
beings on the planet, but she's still got enough girl-next-door 
charm and sass to convincingly play a hairdresser in ajohn 
Singleton movie. 

And just like the girl next door.Jackson is always growing in 
natural, inevitable ways. The 16 songs on her greatest hits pack- 
age, ii)86/ig^: Design o/a Decade-which includes two strong 
new singles- trace a young woman's progression from ques- 
rioning others' authority to reveling in her own. The tracks from 
her 1986 breakthrough. Control, released when she was 20, seem 
at once self-possessed and self-conscious. When declaring her 
adulthood on "Control," or standing up to the guys on "What 
Have You Done for Me Lately"— which still slam as hard as any 
pop funk confection you've ever heard-she's still a feisty kid 
bent on proving herself And on the fragile "Let's Wait Awhile," 
Jackson's tender, hesitant delivery conveys all of the trepida- 
tion and wonder felt by a young girl on the brink of losing her 
innocence. 

The songs from 1989's Janeljackson '.t Rhythm Nation 1814 are 
more blithely confident. Though the album was her attempt 
to adopt a broader social agenda, most of the hits find her focus- 
ing on that special someone— but this time with less emphasis 
on her own self-protecrion, and more on sharing. "Miss You 
Much" and "Black Cat" rock with a frisky muscularity, while 
numbers like "Escapade" and "Love Will Never Do (Without 
You)" shine like radiant smiles. Even Jackson's voice sounds 
riper than before, as if she's gained something from experiencing 
the joys, trials, and risks she's singing about. 

With 1993's Janet. ,)ackson\ self-assurance in tackling mat- 
ters of the heart (and loins) reached sensuous new heights. 
Unfortunately, only one of that album's numerous chart-top- 
ping singles, the shimmering "That's the Way Love Goes," is 
featured on Design of a Decade. (This may be due to the fact that 
the hits collecrion was compiled by Jackson's old label, A&M 
Records, and Janet, was released as part of her subsequent kajil- 
lion-dollar deal with Virgin.) But one of the new songs, "Twenty 
Forcplay," is a lush romantic ballad with a suggestive funk inter- 
lude-well in keeping with the spirit of janel. 

The other new track, "Runaway," sounds like an exotic, sitar- 
kissed reworking of "Escapade," and will probably be a smash 
hit by the time you read this. This baby-voiced icon is still 
nobody's baby. Like Janet Jackson told us a decade ago, it's 
about control, and she's got lots of it. 




The club ioduslry is a shifting one: always call ahead lor current information. 
Coin' out? What to wear? 
Look for Boss By I.G. Design at these fine retailers: 
Miami Chicago 

Vefiezia Fresh Wear 

L.A.W. /Just Shirts Fashion Wear 

Grand Prix Sportswear Sport-N-Fashion 
Sportswear Unlimited m Sawgrass Mills US Men's Fashions 

All Merry Go Round. Chess King and D'Jaiz 
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the new album 
featuring 

Love Enuff 



"Love EnufT prcxluced byjazzic B tor Funki Dred ProduclionJ 
^C199:> Ten Records Ud. 



The cldfsi siblinj;s ol inspirational 
music's first family, the Winans contin- 
ue to work the mainstrtam/crossover 
turf. It started witii their 1987 duet with 
Anita Baker, "Ain't No Need to Worrv ." 
Then came the Teddy Riley-produced 
"It's Time" in iqgo. Wiih Heart Siml, 
the group's ninth album, brothers Mar- 
vin, Carvin, Michael, and Ronald for- 
sake the Teddy-style hip hop leanings 
and opt instead tor the more Anita-like 
R*:B style. 

And they're better suited for it. The 
results, at least on the disc's first three songs, are masterful. "Paradise," the title track, 
and "Count It All Joy" place the Winans in moody, soulful, yet catchy R&B set- 
tings. Grabbing hold of some smooth hooks, the brothers glide over loping mid- 
tempo tracks designed to keep a body rocking. A diverse bunch ot producers- 
including younger brother Bcbc and new jack J. Dibbs-help keep the Detroit natives 
up-to-date soundwise. In an interesting twist, the Winans cover their own "The 
Question Is," originally produced in 1981 by Andrae Crouch and now retooled by 
the gospel great's talented nephew, Keith Crouch. 

The album's shortcoming, however, is that after a truly great start, the stellar 
moments are a bit slow in coming. With the lone exception of the lovely George 
Duke-produced, Earth Wind & Fire-esque ".Smile on Me," too much of the remain- 
ing material is predictable. 

On Heart &■ Soul, the Winans continue their tradition ot using good music as 
3 pulpit, a podium from which to impart their spiritual sermons. To these broth- 
ers' credit, though, they lovingly deiiverthe Word-but always stop short of preach- 




ing 11. 



Wayne Edwards 



Ornette Co 




Tone Dialing, Omcttc Coleman's first album in seven years and the debut release 
from his own Harmolodic label, finds the free jazz pioneer on point as usual. His 
eight-piece, guitar-and-pcrcussion-driven band moves with rugged intensity from 
blues and Latin grooves to a jazz-rap fusion CSearch for Life") that smokes any- 
thing on Guru'i Jazzmatazz Volume I or Volume II. 

Stressing"harmolodic" group improvisation over individual hotdogging, tunes 
like "Street Blues" and the tender "Guadalupe" achieve an exhilarating tension 
between raw dissonance and sweet lyricism. Other tunes sometimes devolve into 
a bland cinematic ambience, but even then Coleman propels the music with bit- 
ing alto sax wails. No matter how deep this legend delves into new musical worlds, 
he never loses his feel for the blues. /ason Fine 



Now Playing 

Office favorites— in no particular order 



VARIOUS ARTISTS- 

Nev Wave Hits 
oflbt '80s 

Preteen nostalgic bliss. 

BUfUBANTON- 

TilShiloh •:• 
East is best. 

GURU- 

Jazzmatazz Volume II: 
The New Reality 
Ramsey Lewis lives. 

DASEFX- 
"Real Hip Hop' 
Hot, hot, hot. 

MARVIN GAYE- 
"Too Busy Thinking 
"Bout My Baby" 
Sexiest song ever. 



STEVIEWONDER- 
Sottgs in the Key of Life 
Stevie's the shit 

THE GRATEFUL 

DEAD- 

"St. Stephen" 

Because they're dead. 

ALBITA- 
"No Se Parece a 
Nada" 

Assured and lovely. 

L.L.COOLJ- 
'PapaLuvIt" 
Smooth-ass joint. 

WHODINI- 

"Five Minutes of 
Funk" 

Who could forget? 




, SIGN: Libra 

? ROOTS: Brooklyn 

■ CURRENT PLAYLIST: 

[.THEO'JAYS- 
Give the People 
What They Waul 

BRANDY- 
Brandy 

STEVIE WONDER- 
TalkmgBook 

D'ANGELO- 
Browrt Sugar 

[TEVINCAMPBELL- 
[Fm Ready 

UB40- 

Lahourof Love II 

NAS- 
Ilimatic 

DELASOUL- 

j Feet Hi^ and Rising 



BOBMARLEY& 
THEWAILERS- 
Exodus 

EARTH, WIND &F1RE- 
Gratitude 

SONGS THAT USED 
TO ROCK HER HIGH 
SCHOOL DANCES: 

THEISLEY BROTHERS- 
"Between the Sheets" 

TEENAMARIE- 
"Square Biz" 

SONGTHATUSEDTO 
BE HER MOM'S JAM: 
ALGREEN-"Look 
What You Dwiefor 

FIRST LIVE SHOW 
SHEATTENDED: 
Rick James & the 
Stone City Band, 
1983, New York 
City 



Runaway f 
When I Think Of You ///' 
Escapade / •' 

Miss You Much ^ j'lll 

Love Will Never Do (Without Yai#' 
Black Cat iV 
Thai's The Way Lo»e Goes '\S 
Wliat Have You Done For Me Latel) 
N.isty 
Alright}' 
Control'?'' 

Hhe Plea^iire Principle 

■Rhythm Nation 
Come Back To Me 
Let's Wait Awhile 



Twenty Foreplay 




Executive Producer: J«nei jKkson 
'1495 A&M Rcconlt. Inc. All rights n 



CALL THE 

UIBe LINE 

1-718-622-VIBE 

Have you ever previewed new music on your telephone ? 




Now you can listen to any of the 
music selections listed below. 
Just enter the four digit code of 
the song you'd like to hear. AT&T 
is proud to sponsor the Vibe Line. 



7800 
7801 


Beenie Man 

Blessed 
Island Jamaica 

Gerald Levert & 
Eddie Levert, Sr. 

Father & Son 
EastWest 


7808 
7809 


Janet Jackson 

Design Of A 
Decade 1986/ 1996 
A & M Records 

Earth Gyriz 

Fully Equipped 
Capitol 


7802 


Soul 11 Soul 
Volume V - Believe 
Virgin 


7810 


M.C. Hammer 

M.C. Hammer V Inside Out 
Giant 


7803 


Martin Lawrence 

Funk It 
EastWest 


7811 


Groove Theory 

Groove Theory 
Epic 


7804 


Jazz Crusaders 

Happy Again 
Sin-Drome Records. Ltd. 


7812 


The Pharcyde 

Labcabincalifornia 
Delicious Vinyl 


7805 


Maysa 

Maysa 
GRP 


7813 


Pebbles 

Straight From My Heart 
MCA 


7806 


Skee-Lo 

/ Wish 

Sunshlne/Scotti Brothers 


7814 


Lord Finesse 
Hip 2 Da Game 
Penalty Records 


7807 


Shal 

Blackface 

Gasoline Alley/MCA 


7815 


Junior Mafia 

Conspiracy 
Big Beat 



Just call U I B e Line (1 -71 8-622-8423) 

When prompted enter a four digit music code. You will be charged for a 

regular telephone call into the (718) Brooklyn, NY area. Problems? 

Questions? Call Music Access at 71 8-398-21 46. 

Active from Oct. 9 to Nov. 10. A Touch Tone Telephone Required. 

Music controls ( use your phone keypad). 

Press 3 = Fast Forward _ 

Press 4 = Get louder ^^^^ 

Press 5 =Get Softer !.i ATGll 

Press*= Exit music and bypass most prompts. 



LENNY KRAVin 



Circus • Virgin 




Let it be said that Lenny Kravitz rocks better tiian most metal bands and is a hell 
of a lot funkier than most soul crooners. Perhaps that's why— even as Virgin releas- 
es his fourth album-he is still so misunderstood and underappreciated. Yet part- 
ly, I'm sure, because of his black-Jewish heritage and partly because of his diverse 
musical background (he's studied everything from classical to jazz and plays sev- 
eral instruments), Kravitz doesn't seem to give a fiick-he loves music, point-blank. 

Like Let Love Rule (1989), Mama Said (1991), and Are You Gonna Go My Way 
(1993), his new Circus is a rock album in the classic sense: gut-spilled poetry tramed 
by guitar blasts, thunderous percussion, and enough sense to reiterate the idea that 
"rock" is about busting boundaries, not being stuck inside of them. 

The guitar-heavy "Rock 'n Roll Is Dead" demands that rock acts not fake the 
Rink and buy into the status quo— it's reminiscent of the way Kurt Cobain was so 
wary of stardom. "Don't Go and Put a Bullet in Your Head," the most provoca- 
tive track on the album, is a spiritual bear hug for those who are "longing to fmd a 
piece of the bigger pie." 

Likejohn Lcnnon and Sly Stone before him, Kravitz's music is not solely about 
him, but about people-^/? people-and how we negotiate our existence. A mini- 
malist poet, Kravitz takes us down a street hustler's path in the unadulterated 
funk of "Thin Ice." It could easily be the score for a '70s retro (lick; the tune is as 
cool as Pam Grier when she popped a pistol from her Afro. 

The title track is a smart metaphor for the real world, a place, Kravitz believes, 
where we are victims of games and distorted images. Not quite an existentialist, 
Kravitz does believe in a higher being. Like he was in 1993's "Eleuthera," Kravitz 
is still searching for that place where he-indeed, we— can be free. The ethereal "Cod 
Is Love" and "In My Life Today" also explore the possibility of freedom, the idea 
that the sublime can be as real as the hard lives we live. 

And as always, love and loneliness are recurring themes for Kravitz. Shit, why 
shouldn't they be, given how shady the world is? On "Can't Get You off My Mind," 
he wails, "Life is just a lonely highway" and you, even though you know the verse 
is simplistic, can relate. With its country western texture, the song feels distant, as 
if Kravitz were somewhere deep in the sticks, chilling, daydreaming about a woman 
he'd met at a local bar. 

Lenny Kravitz continues to rock, literally and figuratively, because he can. Circus 
is testimony to his ability to dominate any genre he chooses. I hear Kravitz has an 
all-soul album in the works, but he doesn't even need to label it like that. Because 
Lenny Kravitz-to bite Rakim-got soul. Kevin Powell 



From ABC 
to Ph.D. to j.o.b. 



Al KlikT, \vv hclicw in making 
amnt'ctions thit will last a lifetime, 
whetlier it means improving gi~acle 
still )ol skills or helping to ediiaite 
one-iifth of tlie nation's minority 
I'h.lls in eleetriail engineering. 

So, from our .support of tlie National 
I'lixiii Codlilioii program that 
enhances math and .science learning 
tor elementary kitls, to our 20-year-old 
ATX-T I5ell Lilis Minority Ph.ll 
l-ellowship i'nigraius, to our .search to 
hire and do business witli members 
of the community we .serw, AlliT is 
w ith you, slaying connected tor life 
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BOQiraOTS 

At 220 Marcus Garvey Drive 
in Kingston, Jamaica, a big, 
open compound is surround- 
ed by a concrete wall. Around 
the perimeter, painted in giant 
red, green, and gold letters are 
the words IRON LION ZION. 
This place is the headquarters 
ofTuff Gong International, 

t4 the house that Marley built. 
Within the walls you'll find 
everything necessary for the 
propagation of roots, rock, and 
reggae-some 60 Jamaicans find 
I ^^^^^^^^^k employment there. There's a 

j[ '''g starship Enterprise-look- 

* ^(^^*jSBBBS^^^^ ing studio where producer 
|j^^^^^^^HHBlB|K Clive Hunt (of Uglyman Rec- 
^^^Kr ■■; ^^^^^^^1 ords fame) runs a dub- 
^^^^^^^1 plate cutting room, offices for 
^^^^^H CEO Cedella Marley and the 
^^^^^B rest of the Tuff Gong staff, a 
^^^^B record shop, a booking office, 
and a machine that copies 15 caisettes at once. Way down at the end, there's a steamy 
disc-pressing area where someone's mother stands perspiring in front of a big record 
stamper, flipping fresh 45s like vinyl flapjacks. 

Inside the Tuff Gong record shop, piles of discs rise from the floor and cover 
the walls. Among it all stands 29-year-old Kenroy Archibald, a.k.a. COOL BREEZE, 
flinging his own records onto the old phonograph. Breeze's lyrics blow through 
an oversize speaker box: righteous songs like "Red Eye" and "Ugly Situation." The 
timbre of Cool Breeze's voice falls somewhere between the fiery passion of Garnet 
Silk's and the quenching cool of Tabby Diamond's. 

In 1993 Breeze became the first singer signed by Cedella to Tuff Gong. "Often 
producers are just for the grabs," says Breeze. "It's a hustlin' thing." But his expe- 
rience at Tufl^Gong has been "way above expectation." Most labels in Jamaica don't 
invest in artist development, but Cedella runs Tuff Gong like a family. "It's some- 
thing Daddy always wanted us to do," she says. "He tried to develop young artists 
himself It's an extension of his work." 

Down by the dub studio, there's a room with portraits of heroes painted on 
the walls: Selassie, Garvey, Mandela, Bob, Rita, and Ziggy. An elder dread with ash 
white locks sits on the floor in a deep meditation as a soft-spoken youth in a knit 
cap strums a guitar and sings, "Yes, it's a rough rough road I have traveled / Fighting 
a mighty battle..." 

The singer is YVAD (Kevin Davy), a 20-year-old Rastafarian troubadour whose 
delicate vocals and acoustic guitar don't fit into the assembly-line attitude that pre- 
vails in the dancehall business. But he's the sort of artist who'll thrive at Tuff Gong. 
After leaving Kingston to escape political violence, Yvad went to live with his grand- 
father, who taught him to play guitar and started him singing with a church choir. 
By age 17, he began hanging with Rastafarian bredren up in the hills. After his grand- 
father's death, Yvad returned to Kingston, and was "strugglin", trying to find a pro- 
ducer an' ting. Then one night I had a vision that Ziggy Marley came and checked 
me. Ziggy just said, 'I want you to come with me.' He was driving a bread van-the 
staff of life." 

Yvad proceeded to the Bob Marley Museum, linked up with Stephen Marley, 
developed a "musical friendship," and realized his vision. His album. Young, Gifted, 
and Dread{dut round Christmas) includes the soul-srirring singles "We Need Love" 
and "Freedom." "Oncejah choose you to do something, nuttin' don't stop you," 
he says of his good fortune. "I give thanks that 1 can come forward on the same 
foimdation as Bob Marley and dem man deh. Keepin' the spiritual vibe of the music 
flowing, seen?" 





Soul II Soul's 1989 debut sounded unlike anything else. A singular fusion of vari- 
ous blackstyles (plus a trace of white punk), the album was remarkable for its inno- 
vation and unforgettable for the sheer soul that saturated the grooves. Keep on Movin ' 
represented a kaleidoscope of sensations, as well as the rebirth of spirituality and 
simmering urban blues. Jazzie B's Soul II Soul were the real thing. 

And so Believe: Volume V is long overdue. It appeared for a while that Soul II 
Soul, with their personnel dramas and recent lopsided releases, had lost the pas- 
sion that propelled their concept. With V, though. Soul II Soul rise with new author- 
ity. This new music sounds way less contrived than the stuff on Volume II: 1990, 
for example. And by bringing back to the fold Soul II Soul all-stars like Caron 
Wheeler and Penny Ford, as well as introducing new talent like the remarkable 
Stacy Francis and Nikkolai "Sensi" Daniel, ringleader Jazzie B makes all the right 
moves. Volume Vnever wavers. Jazzie B spells out his intenrions toward the end of 
the ride: "Are Soul II Soul still real? / For real," he raps on "B Groove." 

That message, whether verbalized or achieved in song, is unrelenting. The 
album's clincher-and the sanctified heir to the Brand New Heavies' disco fiiry-is 
"How Long," driven by a majestic funk groove and celestial flute loop. "Be a Man" 
recalls the mood of Donny Hathaway's "To Be Young, Gifted and Black," while 
"Don't You Dream" has a spooky melody, a wild string arrangement, and elec- 
tronic sound effects. 

Once again. Soul 11 Soul crash through our sonic sensibilities with bravado, 
nobility, and lofty aspirations. These musical pioneers are again leading the pack. 
Let's follow. Aidin Vaziri 

118 V I B E 




The precursor to Junior M.A.F.I A's Conspiracy is this summer's 
DJ Clark Kent-produced smash single, "Player's Anthem." It's 
a bouncy, amped-up ditty crammed full with boasts from their 
mentor, the Notorious B.I.G. Featuring background poetry 
from M.A.F.l.A. personnel Little Kim and Little Caesar, 
"Anthem" radiates with the warmth of hip hop's essence and 
seems to splash love upon her multinational devotees. If only 
the entire album were as strong. 

There are cool moments. Conspiracy's opening montage 
is similar to the first minutes of Biggie's Ready to Die. From 
curbside arms races to sidewalk dice games— it's a day-in-the- 
life-type vignette that comes off in a been-there, seen-that 
sorta way. The introductory chatter bumps into "White 
Chalk," wherein mobsters Trife and Larceny levitate lyricals 
back and forth over hectic, G-funked keyboards. "There's 
gonna be a lot of white chalk / And brains on the sidewalk," 
assures an anonymous voice while life-support machine blips 
scale the beats like King Kong on the Empire State Building. 
Unfortunately, Biggie comes out smelling sweeter than 
the bulk of the organization he's try ing to put on. Track for track (he appears on four of 15 songs). Biggie 
outshines his squad in words, flow, and inflection: hence, I imagine, the crew's "junior" label. 

Besides, it's the woman of tiic M.A.F.I.A.'s house who catches the most wreck. Little Kim saves Con- 
spiracy from complete mediocrity. Stone-faced and loud one minute, soft, bubbly, and sexy the next, 
Little Kim is that sassy-asscd honey who sat in the back of your social studies class, chewin' on water- 
melon Now & Laters, snappin' on fools raw. "Used to bring work out of town on Greyhound / Now 
ni BillhoardhonnA," says gangstress Kimmy on "Get Money," a vibrant tune lined with a rubbery bass 
loop. She is divine. 

On Conspiracy, Brooklyn's Junior M.A.F.I.A. delve into neighborhood diplomacy. Big Willie arro- 
gance, and the state of hardness. And the crew licks off more than a few celebratory buckshots into 
the bulletproof sky. But Little Kim or no, this group's goal for next season should be to work toward 
developing into a Senior M.A.F.l.A. Then we'll see. Sachajenkins 



One of the greatest 
inventions of ttie 
20th century. . . 
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Alice In Chain* 
Jon B . 
Babyface 
Michael Bolton 
Marlah Carey 
Shawn Colvin 
Harry Connick, 
Joe DIflle 
Celine 0 I 0 n 
Gloria Estefan 
Indigo Girls* 
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Just Got A Little Cooler. 
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Michael Jackson 
Cyndl Lauper 
P a t r a 

Shabba Ranka 
James Taylor 
The The 

Toad The Wet Sprocket 
Stevie Ray Vaughan 

and Double Trouble 
with more to coma... 
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Available at Computer Stores and Record Stores Everywhere. 
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for 0 regular telephone coll into the (718) Brooklyn, NY area code. 
"1? QUESTIONS' Coll Musk AcceM ot 1.718.398.2)46 
Lines odive until November lOlh. 

Evoy month we'll be asking 3 new questions on which we 
want your opinion. The following month we'll print the poll 
jIts and offer n 



resuli 



new questions. 





rlmnared to yesterday's artists, 

Io?e or less po»«hca^? 
^ssl for WORE POUnCAL 

p7e"s2forlESSPOLmCAL 



Do you think mu. 
lost the splrifuolJ' 
me posf? 

Press 1 for YES - Pr, 




oy has 
usic of 




Doyoi 
marke 

Pressl f| 




:i that rap has become a 
advertisers? 

[S- Press 2 for NO 
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September Poll Results: (1.) It was 
close but 51% of ya'll say the track 
still jams, while 49% lose interest in a 
rap song when it crosses over. (2.) 
66% say don't sleep... the power of 
rap music in the industry is not 
declining. (3.) It seems the appeal of 
having a phat track with several 
artists is strong with 72% willing to 
buy it. 






With a bittersweet touch all its own, THE 
TONY RICH PROJECTS "Nobody Knows" 
(LaFace) storms the acoustic-soul world 
that Babyface and Boyz II Men visit occa- 
sionally. A Detroiter, Rich's vocal flow 
breaks and trembles and oohs and ahhs, 
his emotions right on the edge. ...Super- 
professional R&B requires patience and 
technique-and moody newcomers like 
New York's VERTICAL HOLD and Toron- 
to's DEBORAH COX specialize in it. On 
"Let Me Break It Down" (A&M), VH's 
Angela Stone stipulates the terms of'her 
love. Cox and ace producer Dallas Austin 
explore similar terrain with a sneakier back- 
beat on "Sentimental" (Arista). Cox's 
ultratogether voice-zero fake-diva moves-also has, like Rich's, live-wire edges. 
Miss Cox is a natural, like REGINA BELLE, who succeeds at what should have been 
impossible: a lovely cover oITeddy Pendeip'ass's "Love T.K.O." (Columbia). . . .Catch 
that SKEE-LO video? Dreaming of girls, cars, and height, his "I Wish" (Sun- 
shine/Scotti Bros.) is a most excellent pop-rap hit. Prom-night celebrity, that's his 
aspiration, and nobody's articulated it better in years. Skee-Lo wins because he 
doesn't try to sound like anything he's not. He leaves conflicted grooves, ironic 
Silver Convention samples, and skronky flows, to, say, REDMAN and METHOD 
MAN, whose "How High?" (Defjam) kicks off the soundtrack to Tin- Show. He 
leaves the funky "Head Nod" (Mercury) stuff to HODGE. And he lets 80FF boast 
about the power of his own tongue on the high-energy "Ghetto Girl" (Elektra).. . .San 
Francisco remixers HARDKISS feel that dance-junk is potentially sublime. They 
perform catchy aural operations on GOD WITHIN's "The Phoenix" (Hardkiss). 
And ditching the hairy oF superstar's vocals entirely, they turn ELTON JOHN's 
"Believe" (Rocket/Island) into a spiritual shindig on their "Believe (The Hardkiss 
Mix)."... The inimitable P.M. DAWN and newcomer MICHAEL SPEAKS ponder 
black pop, pushing its luscious core toward unknown destinations. On "Downtown 
Venus" (Gee Street/Island), Prince Be holds a mysterious conversation with him- 
self, debating unspecified issues in his wonderfijl voice as drums and guitars splat- 
ter all around. Speaks, whose rough, refined, high voice soars through one of the 
season's best debuts, takes an old idea like 
"Whatever You Need" (East/West) into siz- 
zling new territory. It's gospel-y, likejodeci, 
with a punchy arrangement. . . .The year's 
deepest pop pop record isn't currently a sin- 
gle. It's "1 Could Fall in Love," the lead 
track on SELENA's Dreaming of You (EMI 
Latin/EMI). Selena gives an astute, loving 
reading of Tennessee writer/producer 
Keith Thomas's song, as though she rec- 
ognizes the tune for the gem it is. "1 Could 
Fall in Love" is a masterpiece. In light of 
the young singer's tragic end, you almost 
can't listen to the damn thing. 





Gepald and Eddie 

levert 

Father and Son 

EastWesl/EEG 

Eddie Levert (of the legendary 
O'Jays) and Gerald Levert (a 
chip off the old block and front 
m.in for the trio Levert) have 
been inching toward a full- 
length recorded collaboration 
for years. Aside from the "sur- 
prise" guest spots at each oth- 
er's concert dates, there was a No. i R&B duet, 1991's "Baby Hold On to Me," from 
Gerald's Prkiale Line solo debut. More recently, there was their rip-roaring live per- 
formance of "Wind Beneath My Wings" at the 1995 Essence Awards. 

The soulful, satisfying Father and Son is produced mostly by Gerald and partner 
Edwin "Tony" Nicholas-interestingly, Eddie and tepartner, Dwain Mitchell, pro- 
duce most of the album's fiinkier tracks-and features plenty of what you'd expect 
from two of the biggest voices in popular R&B. Lots of grand, hooky, dramatic bal- 
lads like "Don't Make Me Beg," "I'm Savin' Your Place," and the album's sentiment- 
al first single, "Already Missing You." 

The weepy stuffis countered, though, by humping, laid-back grooves like the sexy 
"Get Your Thing Off" and "You Need Love." On a cover of the O'Jays' 1973 "You 
Got Your Hooks in Me," the fellas invite Walter Williams to reprise his spine-tingling 
lead. All the performances on Father and Son are practically seamless— where do Eddie's 
growls end and Gerald's screams begin? You can tell, but just barely. 

Father and Son also operates as a heartwarming love letter between, well, father 
and son. Depending upon who's delivering which verse, "Wind Beneath My Wings" 
becomes a tender, loving tribute either to a doting dad or the son he's grown so proud 
of Ditto for the two-peas-in-a-pod sing-along, "I've Got Your Back." 

Sure, it may read like a gushfest, but in black pop, men seldom go beyond 
voicing cliched feelings, and they rarely if ever express big love for one another. 
For that reason alone, you'll need tissue for the moving "The Apples Don't Fall," 
in which Eddie and Gerald put all their feelings out there. It's a beautiful song. And 
if Father and Son allows grown men to be more open about giving and getting love 
to and from each other-so much the better. Steven Ivory 



The bootleg industry-a business that 
produces thousands of counterfeit 
copies of legitimate releases, and unau- 
thorized, otherwise unavailable record- 
ings each year-used to cater almost 
exclusively to rock fans. But as artists 
like Snoop Doggy Dogg amass foUow- 
ings who will pay to hear a remix 
months before its oflicial release, boot- 
legged hip hop recordiniis are becom- 
more common. Record executives 
say that bootlegs infringe on their (and 
the artists') profits. But Clinton Heylin 
disputes that theory in his nev/ Bootleg: 
The Secret History of the Other Recording 
Industry (St. Martin's Press). As long as 
fans want to hear music and are willing 
to take a chance on its quality, bootlegs, 
and bootleggers, will continue to thrive. 
• First modern bootleg release (sum- 
mer of 1969): Bob Dylan's GWW: Great 
White Wonder 



' Most bootlegged artist of the 1980s: 
Prince 

• Other major black artists to be boot- 
legged: Jimi Hendrix, Bob Marley 

• Most boodegged artists of all time: 
The Beaties, the Rolling Stones, 
Bob Dylan, Led Zeppelin 

• Best-selling bootleg of all time: 
Prince's 1 he Black /llhum 

• Estimated revenue the boodeg indus- 
try generates each year: $250 milUon 

• Estimated yearly revenue of the offi- 
cial music business: $8 billion 

• Percentage of bootlegs available at 
New York's Beat Street Records cat- 
egorized "hip hop": 20 percent 

• The store's current best-selling hip 
hop artists: The Notorious B.LG. and 
Luther Campbell 

Sources; Bootleg, Beat Street Records. 
Reported by Bob Heinemann. 
Compiled by Joseph V. Tirella 
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The Debut Album 

featuring 

What About Our Love? 

8iSexy 






featuring 

fl Wish 

[Top Of The Stairs ' 



Veronica and Lennox 





n Questions 

1. What's with this wack-ass chicken-head stufF? 2. Is it just coincidental that Miilkbonc 
(in "Where'z da Party At?") and Little Shawn (in "Dom Perignon") both use grooves from 
Knni fhr ?'s 1979 "Too Hot" and Notorious B.I.G. samples? 3. Veronica Webb 
fends off blows from Mary J. Blige for Interview, dates'?" and/or ex-heavyweight champion 
Lennox Lewis, and is going off to Washington to work on the Democratic Party's reelec- 
tion campaign for Bill Clinton— how does she find time 
to be the star (super) model for a discount clothing 
chain in New York City? 4. Is it now safe to say that 
"Disposable Heroes of Hiphoprisy" was a self-ful- 
filling prophecy as well as a band name? 5. Why is Ol' 
Dirty Bastard all on Mariah Carey's new (Sean "Puffy" 
Combs-produced) "Fantasy," talking about how he 
and she go back "like babies with pacifiers"? 6. And 
while we're on crazy collab- 
orations, why doesn't Mi- 
chael Jackson release "This 
Time Around," featuring 
the Notorious B.I.G.? 7. Is it because Jackson's scared to get 
shown up by performers hotter than himself? (Please notice 
how you can barely hear sister Janet's vocals in their whim- 
pering "Scream.") 8. And speaking of Puffy, didn't L.L. Cool J 
leave Bad Boy Management because he decided he wouldn't 
have the Puff Daddy all up in his videos? 9. How does Donald 
Faison (in the hilarious Clueless) make sleepy eyes and braces 
look soooooo sexy? 10. Should we be excited or scared that 
the Rev. AI Sharpton is working on his autobiography? 11. Is 
it us, or does NBC need to realize that Saturday Night Live' s glory days are /o«^ past- 
why are they holding on to it so damn tight? 12. Jimmy Smits is cool, yeah— but why on 
NYPD Blue is it all about the intense Nick Turturro? 13. While we're rolling through the 
cop-show category, why do we love Homicide: Life on the Street's Andre Braugher? 14. Last 
one: Is it because his acting-class techniques are so obvious that we're way over New 
York Undercover's Michael DeLorenzo (we keep expecting him to break into a chorus of 
"Fame / I'm gonna live forever!")? 15. Where is Young MC (using that USC economics 

degree, maybe)? 16. Is it because she's got mad style, 
true skills, and tangible sexiness that we are fiending for 
Junior M.A.F.LA.'s Little Kim? 17. Both deny it, but if 
it's not true, why do we keep hearing love stories about 
Toni Braxton and Allen Payne? 18. No disrespect 
intended, but what planet are the parents of the kids 
who went to EuroDisncy with Michael Jackson from? 
19. If the soundtrack-as-mix-tape idea is already so 
cliched, why do we love the soundtrack ("Walk On By," 
"Do Right Woman, Do Right Man," "Tired of Being 
Alone") for Dead Presidents so much? 20. Is it time yet 
for us to congratulate all the people who get to move up 
to the grown folks' table this Thanksgiving? 
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*LL MATURAL HAW 0«L 
125 OZ. (35 4 g) 



Kemi Oyl and Kemi Plus, "The ORIGINAL" all natural 
conditioning oil, is liquid gold for your hair. Light and 
touchable for today's styling. Penetrating to give your 
hair the nutrients it needs to restore sheen, body and 
strength. Use to prevent dryness, split ends 
and damage from blow dryers and curling 
m irons. Also works great for hot oil treatments. 
"Kemi Oyl the real thing!!!" 



DICTATED BY NATURE... 
DESIGNED BY SCIENCE 

Consult Your Professional Hair Stylist 
An African- American Company 
(l'8(X)».'i5«4'KEMI) 

CALL FOR YOUR FREE BROCHURE 
ON HERBAL HAIR CARE PRODUCTS 





SOULS nj MISCHIEF 

No Man's Land •Jive 

In 1993, Bay Area rhyme battle- 
cats Casual, Del the Funkyho- 
mosapien, Extra Prolific, and 
Souls of Mischief seemed poised 
to capture the heads and hearts 
of discerning hip hop listeners 
everywhere. While their Cali 
kin chased Dre-like dreams, the 
Hieroglyphics crew brought to 
the party buoyant, P-Funk-less production and impeccable microphone skills. But 
after critically acclaimed, poor-selling albums. Casual and Extra Prolific have been 
dropped ftomjive; Del is rumored to be doing time as a San Francisco record store 
bag-check clerk. Souls of Mischief, it seems, are the Soul survivors. 

And that's because their debut, 9j 'Ti! Infinity, was a triumph-though the crew's 
second album. No Man's Land, stands in stark contrast to it. 93 attacked the ears 
with a keen balance of killer-bee aggression and kool-kid finesse. No Man's Land 
backs off of the musical kinetics, but Opio, Phesto, Tajai, and A-Plus srill weave 
words with mad confidence. Souls' battle rhymes remain effortless, fluid: "You 
lack the balance, see / Couldn't rip it in virtual reality / I got a style that's dehu- 
manizing," raps Tajai on "Do You Want It?" "Keeping eyes on swell / The demise 
of your personnel." 

So then why does the crew sound like they're in a sophomore slump? Because 
unlike 9j, the production on No Man's Land never quite matches the standard set 
by the crew's verbiage. Resonant, melodic loops like those featured in the addic- 
tive "Sho for Real" work, but several tracks are undermined by stiff, '8os-inspired 
drum programming-not that the crew has employed Mantronik as its phantom 
fifth member, but what's going on ? "Ya Don't Stop" and "Do You Want It?" sound 
cool enough, but "Bump Shit," "Secret Service," and "Rock It Like That" are per- 
functory at best. 

There are great moments here-and some irony. What would have been the 
album's standout, "Cabfare," is a song from the group's demo-shopping days. A 
series of anecdotes on the subject of young black men and cabs is set to loops lifted 
from the Taxi theme. Unfortunately, at the eleventh hour, Paramount Pictures 
Television Group would not allow Souls to use the sample. This song, with rhyme, 
flow, and beats perfectly in sync, reminds us how innovative and fully realized Souls 
of Mischief can be. Too bad no one'U ever hear it. Chairman Mao 

thvellin m the Labb • Pnority 




San Francisco's own JT the Bigga Figgj Ijys liii lovely rhymes over his cousin (and 
producer) Shawn's slow-rolling grooves. "Put Yo Mack Hand Down' and "Dwellin' 
in the Labb" flow with an intoxicating laziness. "Beware of Those," featuring E- 
40 and Celly Cell, is one of the few cuts that ride hard beats. Rappin' 4-Tay, a long- 
time friend ofJT's, also guests on "Root of All Evil." Those who like their beats fat 
and edgy may find this Northern California sound a little soft, butJT's cool, slight- 
ly acid-jazzy music gets under your skin. Dwellin' in the Labb definitely sneaks up 
on you-and this.JT's second full-length album, is sure to make this Figga much, 
much bigga. Laurajamison 
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Pag* 60: Stevie Wonder: BUdc single^rcasicti suit $1,900 and cotton dress shirt $185, both by Giorgio 
Armani available at the Giorgio Armani boutiques, N YC, Boston, and Beverly Hills. Babyface: Jacket 
S895 and matching trouser S295. both by Roger Dack available at Lords, L-.^.; dress shirt S495 by Dolce 
& Gabbana available at Maxtield^ LA; vintage ascot available at Palace, LA.; shoes by Gianni Versace. 
Tamia: Black floor-length gown $2,980 by Giorgio Armani available at the Giorgio Armani boutiques, 
N.Y.C, Boston, and Bevcriy Hills; shoes by Kenneth Cole (for more information, call 800-KEN COLE); 
bracelet and camngs by Eriduon Bcamon available at Barneys New York, LA Quinty Jones: Gray wool 
double-breasted chalk-stripe suit $1,990 and cotton dress shirt $185. both by Giorgio Armani available at 
the Giorgio Armani boutiques. N YC, Boston, and Beverly Hills; vintage tie available at American Rag. 
LA. Kidada Jones: Black knit dress $1410 by Giorgio Armani available at the Giorgio Armani boutiques, 
N.Y.C. Boston, and Beverly Hills; satin flower pin by Emporio Armani available at the Empono Armani 
boutiques, N.Y.C. and Beverly Hills; shoes by Dolce 8t Gabbana. Coolio: Black wool coat with velvet col- 
lar $1,740, cotton dress shirt $183, and trouser $425. all by Giorgio Armani available at the Giorgio 
Armani boutiques, N.YC., Boston, and Beverly Hills; start' by Emporio Armani available at the Emporio 
Armani bouriques, N YC. and Beverly Hills; vmugc tie available at American Rag, LA.; shoes by Ceaser 
Paciotd. Yo-Yo: Nylon crinoline jacket with fake-fiir cuffs $970 available at Romanoff, Bal Harbour, Ha., 
and Maxficld. LA., and black slip dress S270 available at Dolce & Gabbana. Houston, and Bagutta, N.Y.C, 
both by Dolce & Gabbana; shoes by Kenneth Cole. 

VIBE Style: **Video Beau*** 

Pafla 82: Richard: Plastic sunglasses $318 by Christian Roth lor Optical Affairs available at 20/20, 
N.Y.C, and Fred Segal; silver jumper $130 by Mondorama available at M.OA., LA., and Ultra Violet, 
Miami Beach; stretch yellow T-shirt $79 by L'Encrgia available al Macy's nationwide, and American Rag. 
LA. Garfield: Nylon vest S189 by L'Encrgia available at Macy's narionwidc, and American Rag, LA; 
green nylon jumper $233 by JPG by Jean Paul Gaulticr available at Charivari, N.YC, and Saks Fifth 
Avenue, N.Y.C; sneakers by Nike (for more inf'omiation. call 800-344-6453). 



» 83: Hipper: Red T-shirt S52 by F8 available at X Collection, L.A., and Patncia Field, N.Y.C.; white 
ski pant $785 by D*G by Dolce Sc Gabbana available at H. Lorenzo, LA., and Rolo, San Francisco; sneak- 
en by Adidas (for more int'ormanon. call 800-448-1796); slide sunglasses by Wiamcl (for more informa- 
tion, call 800-348-0388). Michael: Silver vest $175 by Tommy Hilfiger available at Macy's East, and Lord 
& Taylor. N YC ; white shirt $100 by Arckitourc available at Lords, LA, and Boombastik, N.Y.C. 

Paga 84: Boris: Black shirt $95 by DKr<Y by Donna Karan available at Saks Fifth Avenue nationwide, 
and J. Roaman, East Hampton. N.Y.; blue pant $125 by Mecca U.S.A available at Macy's nationwide, and 
Active Warehouse. N.Y.C. Flipper: Black sleeveless T-shirt S50 by F8 available at X Collection, LA., and 
Showroom 126, N YC; ski pant $252 by D*G by Dolce & Gabbana available at Riccardi, Boston, and 
Traffic, LA.; sneakers by Adidas; nylon black hat $18 by aB! (for more information, call 212-966-8809). 



» 85: Midiael: Red vest $180 by Girbaud available at Girbaud, Chicago and LA.; black jumper $2.25 
by DKNY by Donna Karan available at Macy's Northeast, and Chari%'ari, N.Y.C; vintage mesh tank lop. 

VIBE Fashion: "T^imbleweeds" 

Page 94: Suede jean-cut jacket $330 by Diesel available al Aniencan Rag, lA.. and the Diesel store. Bos- 
ton; brown denim shirt $101 by Replay available at the Replay Country Store, West Hollywood and N.Y.C; 
corduroy trouser S230 by Costume Homme available at Barney's New York. N YC, and Fred Segal, LA; 
boots by Chippewa available at St. Mark's Leather, N YC, and Gubby Union. LA; leather gun holster by 
H. Kauflman available at H. KautVman. N.Y.C; bell by Guess? available at Burdines nationwide, and 
Guess? retail stores narionwide. Corduroy sheepskin jacket S253 by Repby available at the Replay Country 
Store, West Hollywood and N.YC; cream denim jacket S79 and jean $58, both by Pepe (for more informa- 
tion, call 800^8-4888); boots by Chippewa available at St. Mark's Leather, N.Y.C, and Gubby Linton, LA 

Pa9« 95: Corduroy coat $640 by Costume Homme available at Barneys New York, N.Y.C, and Fred 
Segal, LA.; vintage corduroy jacket S40 by Levi Strauss & Co. available at Andy's Chee'pees, N.Y.C; 
brown denim shin $101 by Replay available at the Replay Country Store, West Hollywood and N.Y.C. 



is Corduroy blazer $604 by DftG by Dolce & Gabbana available at Untitled, N-Y.C. and Ric- 
cardi, Boston; gray velvet shin $62 and black jean S49, both by Pepe (for more informarion. call 800- 
988-4888); boots by Chippewa available at St. Mark's leather, N.Y.C, and Gubby Linton, LA. 

Page 97: Blue shirt $99 by Replay available at the Replay Country Store. West Hollywood and N.YC; 
suspenders by Levi Strauss Ac Co. (for more information, call 8oo-USA-LEVl). 

Pag* 98: Cream coat $330 and leather fringe gloves, both by H. Kauffinan available at H. Kauff'man, 
N.YC; gray denim jacket $78 and denim jean $59, both by Pepe; blue stripe shirt by Guess?; boots by 
Chippewa available at St. Mark's Leather, N.Y.C. and Gubby Linton, LA. 

Page 99: Sheepskin jacket $253 by Replay available at the Replay Country Store, West Hollywood 
and N.YC; 301 jean $30 by Levi Strauss 8t Co.; boots by Chippewa available at St. Mark's Leather, 
N.Y.C, and Gubby Linton. LA, Velvet jacket $315 by Diesel available at American Rag, L.A., and Antique 
Boutique, N.Y.C; green plaid shirt $88 by A/X by Giorgio Armani available at all A/X Armani Exchange 
stores nationwide; 301 jean $30 by Levi Strauss & Co.; boots by Chippewa available at St. Marks 
Uather. N.YC. and Gubby Linton, LA. 

VIBE® magazine OSSN 1070-4701) is published monthly (except for combined December/January and 
June/July issues) by Time Publishing Nfcntures, Inc., Time & Life BIdg., Rockefeller Cir., New York, NY 
10020-1393. Robert L. Miller, Chairman & President; Barbara Kaczynski, Treasurer; Harry M.Johnston, 
Secretary. Second-class postage paid at New %rk, NY, and additional mailing offices. Pottmasten 
Sand address changas to VIBE magazlna. Box 50580, Bouldar, CO 80322-9580. Regular sub- 
scription rate is $11.93 pc year. Foreign subscription rates are: Canada $30.00; all other countries 
$30.00 payable in advance in U.S. funds. GST# R125160309. Nfel. 3, No. 9 Copynght O 1993 Time 
Publishing >tniures, Inc. All rights reserved. No part of this magazine may be copied or reproduced 
without permission from VIBE. Subscription requests, address changes, and adjustments should be 
directed to VIBE, Box 59580, Boulder, CO 80322-9580, or call 800-477-3974. Please print name and 
address clearly. VIBE cannot be responsible for unsolicited materials. VIBE is a trademark of 
Time IHiblishing Ventures, Inc. 
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BLACK PLAYING CARDS! African American 
Fates. Kcntc Cloth Backs, S3.S0/deck, Ship 
ping included. Order by November 30, get free 
kcntc pen. Free Catalog, Blacks Factor Inc., 
PO Box 2882, Detroit, Ml 48231. Now avail- 
able at TARGET, Kerr & Thrift drug stores. 



YES. I'M BLACK. NO! I'M MOT A CRIMINAL. 
Lie. Plate frames. BIk 6c Gld or Blk & Chrmc. 
Send S9.95 Chk or MO to Bradley & Assoc 
Dept322APO Box 25750 LA CA. 90025. VS/ 
MC Call 310 446-5555. FrecS&H.T-Shirts$i3.95 



VIBE MAGAZINE CLASSIFIED 

Classified Rates. 1995: S42 per line, 3 lines mini- 
mum ■ S3hs per jnch, 1 inch minimum ■ Payment 
Must Accompany All Orders. February Issue 
Deadline is November 24,1995. To Advertise, 
call (312) 321-7912. 



BOOKS ALL AFRICAN AMERICANS 
MUST READ! Complete line of books and 
videos. Youth subjects include academic 
achievement, discipline, motivation, self- 
esteem, history and more. Adult subjects 
include parenting, relationships, communi- 
ty empowerment, entrepreneurship and 
more. Call (800) 552-1991 for tree catalog. 
African American Images, 1909 W. 95th Street, 
DEM 2, Chicago, IL 606^3. 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



CRUISE SHIPS HIRING Earn up to $2,000+ / 
mo. working on cruise ships or land-tourcom 
panics. Noexp. nece5sar>*. Forinfocall 1-206 
634-0468 ext. C91311. 



CLUB HOUSE WEDNESDAYS URBAN ALL 
MALE DANCE PARTY. Hip hop, house. Reg 
gae. Tribal. DI's, Frankic Paradise and Unkno 
wn 23rd & nth Ave. NYC 212 726 8820 



EDUCATION 



SEND $2 FOR CATALOG 
USTING 19.278 RESEARCH PAPEflS. OR ^ 

CALL TOLL FREE 800-351 -0222 ■ 

RnMrcll AillltailM or. (310) 477-8226 
1 1322 Idaho Ave. .# 206 TY. Us Angeles, CA 9002" 



QANGSTA SPECS 




Beat The Rap 

One size fits all color black Price S14 95 

Rock n Roll optics 
2244 18th Ave Dept vi San Francisco 94116 



The Original urban Sunglass 



REPLICA SWISS WATCHES. Lowest S! i8KT 
Goldpl! 2Y Warr! Br& DYT. Chrono, Divers, 
othersl PH (404) 682-0609, (404) 682-1710 

DEFEND YOURSELF! 100.000 volt Stun gun 
stops any attacker Send chk or MO for $39.95 
to Advanced Security Products, 2146 N Main 
#530-i24C Layton, Utah 84041 



MUSIC SERVICES 



LOOKING FOR MANAGMENT? MAD DRAMA 
Management wants talented hip-hop R&B 
artists, preferably with done demo. Contact 
Scan or Janet in A&R 201 523 3764 




DISC MAKERS 



1-900-868S463 
Latest Info on 'Wu Tang 
T'Sfdrts, Temp Tattoo's, 
'Demo's, etc. 



AUDREY FINN, INSlGHTER.Counsclor. Ad- 
visor and Insider Call {803) 665-8390 



RECORDS. TAPES AND CD S 



WEEKLY TOP lo REGGAE COUNTDOWN 
STRAIGHTOUTIAJAMAICA!! S.unpletunes.uid 
hear how to order. 1 900 7REGGAF- $i-47/min. 
18-f /U.SA/ITonly. Caribbean Trading Corp. 
Lawrence, KS. 

NEWESTTAPES S7.80 CD's 11.80. Sega/Nin- 
tendo. Call (516) 733-0232 or send Sioo for cat- 
alog 10 Craig Communications 2083 Hemp- 
stead Tpke. Suite 106, East Meadow, NY 11554 

THEULTIMATEMDCEDTAPES Features Slow 
Jam, Jazz & R&B Classics & Reggae Dancehall. 
All 90 min.. high bias. KNOW AS THE BEST! 
Send S12 per tape. cash/MO/check to ES. PO 
Box 523025A Springfield, VA 22152 or send 
SASE for catalog or call 703-912-4918 

CHICAGO STREET MIXES! Top DJ *s spin 
nonstop hits. Freebnxhuerccall 1-602-863-2644 
e-mail CHITO>X'NDJS@aol.tom 

TOP DJ MIX TAPES all styles, rap, R&B, reg- 
gae, classics. Pfs Inc., Funlunaster Flex, E>oo 
Wop, Red Alert, etc. Send two stamps to 
I'apc World 38-11 Ditmars Blvd. Historia, NY 
11105718 2344541 
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TELEPHONE ENTERTAINMENT 



ENHANCE YOUR WARDROBE 
WITH THESE AUTHENTIC PRINTS. 



IT IS A BOLD CULTURAL STATEMENT! 




To order: specify HIS or HERS 

IKA-B M/UXL S45.00 

IK-C M/L/X1_ S47.00 

IK-B 2X 349.00 

(add S3.70 shipping / handling) 



•100% COTTON. 
•ACETATE LININC. 
•DRY CLEAN. 
♦ADJUSTABLE. 



Name; _ 
Address: 
Send to: 



ROYALS OF AFRICA INC. 
108 RESERVOIR AVE., PROVIDENCE, Rt 02860 

Credit Card Orders Call (401 ) 785-1 377 Sorry, No C.O.D. 

1^ Mastercard / Visa / Discover Cards, Money Order, Checques Accepted. 

' CORRECTION: THE ZIP CODE FOR ROYALS OF AFRICA IS 02907 

BLONDE. MKEDETHlGiASIAN GIRLS. Eager 
to meet men for good times. Local names and 
numbers. 800-876-5847. iS+. S2.99/ram. 



Recording Engineer 
Radio Announcer 



ON THE JOB TRAINING 

IN MAJOR LOCAL RECORDING 
STUDIOSIRADIO STATIONS 

Pari time, nights. weeMunk. No eiperiencs reqiircd. Free 
biKlue and lecntfng lets hmv. 1 '800'295'4433 



Meet Latin American Ladies thru corre- 
spondence! Photos, tours Ac videos. Fieefoto- 
brochurelTLC; B0X924994-V; Houston, TX 
77292-4994. (713)896-9224. 

Lonely? Meet someone special tomght.An 
lifestyles, all areas. 900 68c 6770 ext 610S2.93 
min.i8-t-TMPLVNV. 

NEED A DATE TONIGHT? Meet singles in 
your area by area code! 1-900-945-5500 Ext 
6764 j2.99/min. i8-(- Procall (602) 954-7420 



ilk 



MAIMFINDER 

Ili'jjl ALl-MALE Z4HR. 
INSTANT 
PHONE CONTACTS! 
CAU. NOW! 




BOYS CLUB l/i-biSM. 

iKt lioil alls tall! « am mm Int li ll-t- 1 

1-809-474-6093 



THE ORIGINAL 

RARTY LINE 



up TO 5U omu r X] 

ontheM 



1-809-476-1901 

The Wild Side 011-592-589-592 
Gay Party Line 1-809-470-1700 

ADULIS INI I LDD RATES 7it 10 $1 17 MIN 




■26* MIN!!! 

fAMATEUR Pnrr, Slu»r:... 

^011-592-593-476 

PERUERTEB PLEASURES 

3 011-972-565-41-024i 




011-591-595-948 



nCLJUUt LD AffUS 



1-900-288-8980 



MEET WOMEN WORLDWIDE. FREE 32- 
page photo catalog. Correspondence service 
since 1974. Cherry Blossoms, 190 VT Rainbow 

^UTIFULGIRLS LIVING IN SOUTH AMER- 
ICA and the CARJBEAN want Romance / 
Friendship. Free 60-page color catalog. 
LatinEuro Intro, 444 Bnckell #51 VB, Miami, 
FL33131 (1-305) 858-7766. 24 hrs. Ladies wel- 
come to join. (NO CORRECTIONAL! ) 



BE A RECORDING ENGINEER 

Learn Recording and Mining Signal Processing. MIDI, 
Digital Audio and more Intern al a lop NV studio and 
benedl from lifetime job placement assistance You can 
siarl your career m less than a year ' 

800-544-2501 

NY, NJ, CONN 212-777-8550 



Institute of Audio Research 

64 University Place, Greenwich Vilugc, New Voik, NY 10O03 



SIZZLING HOT, WILD Si NASTY! Sexy wo - 
men arc waiting to talk with you LFVEICALL 
NOW! 1-900-868-6660 $3.99/min.. 18 -I- 

EAVESDROP ON SEXY LIVE CALLS! l8-l- 
Listen XXX Live 011-592-586-148 Talk XXX 
Live 011-592-586-143 Fantasies 011-592-586- 
125 Very Low LD 

WORLD'S BOLDEST ADULT TALK LINES! 
18-1- LIVE! EXOTIC GIRLS! 1-809-474-7549 
GAY ACTION LINE! i-8o9-474-7546 HOT 
KINK! 011-592-586-121 VERY LOW LD 



WILD LIVE TALK! 

Gorgtous Bobas Want You! 



hHiiifrmmMii 




592-597-667 
Ultka Harxcre 
011-592-597-721 



responsive 



by becoming a membef of 



Visa's advertising family. 



The iteed to know: 

Rates 

$365 per display Inch 
$42 per Hne 



For rates and closing dates call Ann Roccaforte 
(312)321-7912 



FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION CALL ANN ROCCAFORTE AT 31 2.321 .791 2 



